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TRUTH. 
Friend, Truth is best of all. It is the bed 
Where Virtue e’er must spring, till blast of doom ; 
Where every bright and budding thought is bred, 
Where Hope doth gain its strength, and Love its bloom. 


As white as Charity is single Truth, 

Like Wisdom caim, like Honour without end; 
And Love doth lean on it in age and youth, 

And Courage is twice arm’d with Truth its friend. 


Oh! who could face the blame of just men’s eyes, 
And bear the fame of falsehood a}l his days, 
And wear out scorned life with useless lies, 
Which still the shifting quivering look betrays. 


For what is Hope, if Truth be not its stay? 

And what were Love if Truth forsook it quite? 
And what were all the sky, if Falsehood grey, 
Pehind it, like a dream of darkness lay, 

Ready to quench its stars in endless, endless night! 


From “ Summer and Winter Loves.” 


I loved thee till [knew 
That thou hadst loved before, 
Then love to coldness grew, 
And passion's reign was o'er; 
What care I for the lip, 
Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip 
Those sweets now given to me? 
What care I for the glance of soft affection full 
if for another it once beam'd as beautiful ! 
Tho* riugiet of dark hair— 
"Twas Worta @ aiiser’s store; 
Tt was a spell ’gainst care 
That next my heart I wore ; 
But if another once 
Could boast as fair a prize, 
My ringlet [ renounce, 
*Tis worthless in my eyes; 
Tenvy not the smiles in which a score may bask— 
J value not the gift which all may have who ask. 


A maiden heart give me, 
That lock’d and sacred lay, 
Though tried by many a key 
That ne'er could find the way, 
Till I, by gentler art, 
Touch’d the long-hidden spring, 
And found that maiden heart 
{n beauty glittering— 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower, 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower 


No more shall sigh of mine 
Be heaved for what is past; 
Take back that gift of thine, 
It was the first—the last. 
Thou mayest not love him now 
So fondly as thou didst, 
But shall a broken vow 
Be prized because thou bidst— 
Re welcomed as the love for which my son! doth long! 
No, Lady! love ne’er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 


PAGa SIND 





bility would seem to dwell; whilst, in fact, it is but the gossamer 
| covering to a heaven of energy, which fires, and nourishes, and sup 
ports hin? wader the severest efforts of bis talent. He is never tree 
trom a most distressing cough; and a complication of other infirmities 
either convulse bim with pain, or strip him altogether of the power of 
exertion ; but from the instant he grasps his instrument, his powers of 
nerve come into play, and every feeling, but what bas reierence to 
the task before him, appears suspended. fiis hands are broad, dry. 
j and poweriul; and to this it is owing, that he wields a mechanism of 
play to which no other periormer can dream of attaining. The flexi- 
lity of his fingers is most astunishing; even to the throwing beck of 
his thumb flat upon the back ot bis letthand. [know not whether it 
arises from his bodily organization, or from intense application, but 
his left shoulder is considerably more depressed than his right. His 
| arm is twisted inwards to an uncommon degree, and affords him, con- 
| sequently, extraordinary facilities in fingering, and the general hand- 
| ling of bis violin. —Here we have a series of physical advantages, ines- 
'timable under right application; but whether they are the gift of 
| nature, or acquired by art, 1 cannot pretend to determine. 

When we next come to survey his moral organization, Paganini 
| exhibits one of the most singular phenomena which natare has ever 
produced. The musical feeling which pervades both bis play and his 
compositions, is of a deep and melancholy character; his daring ma 
fairly be styled boundless; and he possesses a delicacy of ear which is 
perfectly ua “dented. [ cannot give you a more forcible idea of the 
extent to Which he carries this last endowment, than by quoting the 
avowed and consummate accuracy of his performance upon an instru- 
ment, each string of which isnon-accordant with its fellow. This singu- 
lar faculty is, in all probability, the parent of an idle habit. which, at 
times, makes him indifferent to the tuning of the violin; for he then 
seems to rely wholly upon his wonderful skill in correcting every defect 
of harmony as be proceeds with his play. This isa fact which none but 
a close observer will detect, and not the less true because the casual 
one may discredit it. 

The two concerts which Paganini has given here already have also 
signally displayed the versatility of his talents. His first concerto, 
| which is sixteen years old, shewed that, at that time, his genius was far 

treta haviag expired to its present elevation. The concerté which he 
| gave athis second concert, was an eggregation of effort, which defies 
all description Yet both the one and the other struck even the most 
eminent of Parisian performers with astonishment; for they were 
characterised by lineaments resembling, in no one point, what you will 
find in the concertos of Viotti, Kreutzer, or Rode. In speaking of his 
| first concerto, you must not conceive, that [allude to the first of his 
| opere; it was the one with which he opened upon the musical world 
at Paris. Others preceded it; but at each advancing step towards the 
} mastery he has now achieved, both those and subsequent compositions, 
}to the extent of ten compositions, have been destroyed. That to 
which I refer has escaped his ruthless hand, and deservedly; for it 
isreplete with originality, and very effective in its accompaniments. 
Though the volubility of his fingering partakes of the marvellous,— 
| though his continued or transient low of harmonious sounds, on single 
| or double strings, is unlike anything which has ever been heard or 
| conceived before,—and his skill in playing upon a solitary string would 
| seem to require every combination of power which the violin possesses ; 
| yet the command which he exercises over his bow—the ease, the ele- 
| gance, the velocity, and the evergy with which he wields it—have ci- 
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on the morning of the day ; stated to him in confidence the favourable 
expressions of the King; bis hopes ot office; the rumours that Mr. Pité 
had encouraged him to attack the English friends of the French revo- 
lution, in order t prejudice him (Mr Fox) in the King's mind; and, in 
conclusion, asked hii to put off bis intended speech irom the Canada 
discussion to some subsequent occasion. Burke denied any concert 
with Pitt, yet he retused to postpone his speech; and the two iriends 
met and parted amicably—but tor the last time. On the 2ist of _ 
Mr. Pitt moved the re-commitment of the Quebec Gov t 
Bill—such was the title of the Bill which was to enact @ con- 
stitution for Cenade. Mr. Sheridan moved its postponement; after 
a skirmish of out-posts, in the course of which Mr. Fox adverted to 
the insidious whispers of bis being a repeblican, and Mr. Burke 
disclaimed being instigated by Mr. Pitt, or aa ing any views injuriour 
to Mr. Fox, whom he called his friend, it was put off to the 6th of 
May. On thet day the house beving gone into a committee on the 
bill, Mr. Barke immediately rose. After a few observations on the 
immediate and proper subject, he digressed wildly to the rights of 
man; the Unitarians; the clubs of London and Paris, and the hard- 
ships of the King of France, with M. de la Fayfette, his chief jailor. 
A member ealled him to order, and the’chairman drew bis attention to 
the question, Mr. Fox deprecated the call to order in a tone of irony, 
which proved that he regarded the conduct as designed to burt him. 
Burke resumed, and compared bimself to M. Cazales, who could 
never utter a word without uproar in the national assembly. This 
allnsion to the great royalist champion in France proved how much be 
was acted upon by a sort of chivalrous vain glory. Several members 
now called Burke and each other to order. A scene of indescribable 
confusion followed. Pitt and Fox alone were heard at some length. 
Burke again rose, controlling his agitation under a tranquil air, and 
commencing in a governed and solemn tone which im d silence ; 
towards the close of a mournfully eloquent speech, he said, that though 
it cost him his friends, he would still say, were it bis last breath, ** Fly 
from theFrench Revolution!” Fox here whispered to him, “ there 
was a difference of opinion only, but no loss of friends.” Burke 
harshly replied, “ Yes, there was: he knew the price of his conduct ; 
their triewdship was at an end.” Fox rose; but so deeply affected, 
that somt mo, acrts passed before he could speak; down 
his cheeker the whole house shared his emotion; he 

to vindicate himself; and alluded to Burke still as his friend, in @ strain 
of tender, grateful, reverential friendship, of which the eloquence and 
deep feeling can be traced even in the imperfect remains published as 
his speeches. Having alluded in a tone of complaint and kindness to 
“the severe and injurious terms reas to him by his friend ;” the 
latter said, loud enough to be heard, “1 do not recollect having used 
any.” Fox, taking advantage of the expression, instantly turned 
round to bim and said, ‘‘ My right honourable friend does not recollect 
them; from this moment they are obliterated from my mind and me- 
mory for ever.” The generous overture was rejected, and they left 
the house of Commons that evening with the understanding that they 
were to be strangers to each other for the rest of their lives —Cabinet 
Library. —~—— 

PROGRESS OF THE INDIAN CHOLERA. 
Which has now reached Russia, and threatens to extend itself through 
Southern Europe. 

The family of diseases commonly called plagues or pestilences, arc 








| ther been most unaccountably left unnoticed, or have been considered 


as a minor auxiliary to his triumphs; which, I am bold to say, they are | 


jnot. If, indeed, nothing can surpass his mastery of finger, he does not 
stand the less unrivalled in the mastery of his bow. And how sweet 
, are his tones, as well as inspiriting, and energetic, and persuasive ! 
| —how he harrows the soul, and then mellows down the excited feel- 
ings, and breathes his heavenly spell around them. What sublimity, 
—what thrilling melody,—what more than earthly accents fell upon 
+ ear, when this consummate master poured forth the “ Prayer of 
Moses !”’ 

In short, [ will not attempt to describe the impression Paganini has 
produced. Jt is not merely wonder, surprise, and admiration ; but, if 
I may adventure so daring an expression, adeliriam of enthusiasm. 


T Paganini, unquestionably the greatest musical wonder of the E. 5.G. 


vw 


ing this truly astonishing genias. 


orld, will shortiv be among us, and we have made arrangements 
which will enable us, on his arrival, to present our readers with a va- 
ety of interesting matter, biographical, personal, and critical, respect- 
In the mean time, we are gratified 


a 
QUARREL OF FOX AND BURKE. 
Mr. Pitt in the beginning of this year [1791,] proposed to go to war 
with Russia, in support of the Turks. The ostensible cause of quarrel 





) being able to offer to our readers the following results of his first | was the maintenance of the balance of Europe ; and the main point 


‘ppearances in Paris. 
us 


sketch of his person is done to the life. —Court Journal. } 


Vhen Paganini first published his “ Studii,”” the work was consi- 
dered as nothing better than one of those mystifications which at times 
” His brethren of the bow 
lly asserted, that those studies were beyond the execution of the bate on the Russian armament, as the affair of Oczakow was called, 
But the hand of | pronounced the new constitutionof France “the most stapendous and 


“Serace the very name of science and art. 


fener! 


ent 


or himself, and unfit even to figure upon paper. 


These observations are from the pen of a com- 
petent judge; and affiend, who has repeatedly heard Paganini, assares 
that they have in no degree exaggerated, and that the descriptive | ter was reduced to feeble majorities in Parliament. 


in dispute, the occupation by Russia of the fortress of Oczakow. The 
sense of the nation was decidedly against the quarre!; and the Minis- 

Mr. Grey took 
the lead on this question, supported by Mr. Fox; and pressed the Mi- 
nister with the vigour and ardour of eloquence and increasing num- 
bers. No great public question could now be discussed without en- 
countering the French Revolution. Mr. Fox, in the course of a de- 


tune has gradually laid these incu!pations at rest; and he has come | glorious edifice of liberty thet had been erected on the foundation of 


‘amongst us with the double wreath of Italy and Germany encircling | human integrity in any time o- country.” 


his brows 


None will contend, that high reputation is not a burthen with ge- |“ Question!” resounded from all parts of the Honse 


and genius alone, can soccessfally master 
ok under the weight of his splendid name ; 
ually surpassed both its promise, and our own conceptions 


“tention should be directed: 
&s physical and artistical endowments. 


*canini, at first sight. raises a shudder; his frame is of almost hi- 
it is a tenement, in which nothing but physical de- 


ous leamncss ; 


Burke immediately rose in 
a state of violent agitation :—it was three in the morning; cries of 


: and, for the 


Paganini has not | present, he was compelled to give way, trembling with disappointed 
for the reality has ac- | rage. 
; In judg- 
"got him, there are two points to which it is indispensable that our 
firct, bis moral organization; and nest, 


The question of constitution for Canada stood for discussion on 
i the 2ist of April Burke had, in the mean tm. rominated over Fox's 
eulogy on the French constitution, and his own interruption hy the 
House, until these thon zhts sunk deeply and rancoronsly into his heart 
It was rumoured that Pitt took odvantage of this mood, and «timulated 
him to attack “the Enclish advocates of revolution and rerublican- 
\iscy” in the discussion in the Caneda question. Fox called on Burke 











| neither more nor less than a variety of fevers, with or without erup- 
| tions on the skin, which bave from time to time, by spreadnig epi- 
demically,” thinned the ranks of mankind. These fevers rs ahee 
| der different types, or degrees of immediate severity. The inflamma 
{ tory type is indicated by a strong pulse and highly excited system; the 
typhoid, by a weak pulse and great debility. There is an intermediate, 
ty Pe partaking of both these extremes. They bave received dif- 
lferent names often educed from some peculiarity in the symptoms of 
each particular disease ; but occasionally suggested by the caprice 
the peculiar views of the author who may have descanted upon 
them 
Europe, though less favourable than other quarters of the globe to 
the generating of the elements of contagion in the first instance, or to 
the induction of an epidemic state of the atmosphere, bas been fre 
quently visited by pestilential diseases. 
In 1348, during the reign of Edward TIL, a plagne celled the “ Black 
| Death” raged in England. It had originated in Ching, and travelling 
| westward, it committed great havoc throughout Asia, and the whole of 
rurope. In addition to violent fever, the disease was at first remark- 
able fora strong disposition to destroy the lungs. After a time, it 
assumed the common aspect of the Egyptian plague, which, to a low 
debilitating fever, adds swellings in the groins and ormpits, leading, 
when favourably disposed, to suppuration. In London 60.000 per- 
sons died of this disease. In Florence the mortality amounted to 
60,000. 
In 1456, our island was traversed by another species of pestilence 
; the Sweating Sickness. Believing itto be of English growth, and 
not of foreign introduction, authors gave itthe name Sudor Anglicus 
With occasional intermissions, the malady remained with us forty 
ivears. In 1525, it extended to the continent. and passed, in five years, 
| over nearly all Furope. The more prominent features were a low on 
typhus fever, and profuse perspirations which continued to the end of 
the disease. It was unaccompanied by swellings, or spots onthe skip 
In 1665, began the “ Plague of London.” the last instance in which 
Fngland was subject to epidemic pestilence in the Egyptian form. In 
the autumn of that year its violence was greatest, 8000 persons having 
died in one week within the bills of mortality 


| 





Any disease affecting numbers of people in or about the seme time 
and place, if not dependent upon local and limited circumstances, is 
called an epidemic, or is said to act epidemically 
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The origin of some plagues isso ancient, or their history is so ob- 
sure, that we are totally 1a the dark with respect to their earlier ca- 
reer. Of this class is the small-pox, sapposed to have sprung up i 
Eastera Asia, and which has since ravaged almost every region on 
easth. Many pestilences, moreover, that formerly triumphed in deso- 
lation, have ceased to terrify mankind, leaving nothing, save meagre 
description, to supply their places; others again are comparatively 
modern productions, as the Syphilitic Virus aud Yellow Fever, shew- 
ing that even ciseoses themselves are subject to a progressive cycle of 
maturation and decay. 

Indian or Spasmodic Cholera, which gives a name to, and forms 
the immediate object of this paper, is also a plague of modern oc 
This disease is in its principal symptoms altogether unlike the English | 
Cholera, yet many persons, not acquainted with the nature of both spe- | 
cies, have confounded them. In Hindostan, Spasmodie Cholera has 
probably always existed as a comparatively mild climetic disease, af- | 
feeting at certain seasons of the yeara small number of individuals in 
various ports of the country. ‘This opinion is countenanced by Hin- 
doo authority.” But there is no evidence to shew that it ever bore the 
epidemic character until the year 1517, unless we admit the statements 

of Mr. Scott,t who considered the cases that occurred towards the 
last century sufficiently numerous, and the sweep socnate travelled by 
the malady sufficiently large, to warrent the coneluson. lowever this 
question may be disposed of, it is at least certain that the Indian Cho- 
lera was not eniitled to be classed with pestilential scourges of the 
worst description, previous tothe beginning of August, 1817, when it 
suddenly broke out with unprecedented malignity. ; 

Commencing among the inhabitants of Jessore, atown 100 miles 
N. E. of Calcutta, in less than a month it travelled along the course of 
the river to that city, having desolated the intervening villages. Be- 
fore the expiration of August, the native population of Calcutta were 
attacked, and early in September the disease was also manifested 
among the Europeans. 

From January to May, 1918, the pestilence raged with extreme vio- 
lener, extending its destructive influence across Bengal, from Silhet 
to Cuttack; and towards the interior, from the mouth of the Ganges 
to its confluence with the Jumna, a space including 450 square miles. 

Leaving Bengal, the disease retired for some time to the western 
bank of the Ganges and Jumna. In its most maligaant ferm it ap- 
peared et Benarcs, where in two months 15,000 persons perished. At 
Allahabad forty or fifty died — To other localities situated on ei- 
ther bank the disease soon spread, and the mortality was equaily great. 
In the district of Gorrakpore 30,000 were carried off ina month. 
‘Then suffered in succession Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra, Mat- 
tra, Meerat and Bareilly. 

Between the 6th and 7th of November,t the epidemic had reached 
the grand army, which, on the approach of the Pindarreewar, had been 
concentrated at Jubbulpore, Mundelluh and Sauger, under the com- 
mand of the Marquis of Hastings. It consisted of 10,000 troops, and 
80,000 followers. To the different divisions of this force the Cholera 
proved more fatally effective than could the shot of the enemy ina 
well-contested field. In twelve days nearly 9000 men had fallen to 
rise no more. Atthis time the thermometer ranged from 90° to 100° 
Vabreoheit. The heat was moist and suffocating, and the atmosphere 
a dead calm. The progress of the Cholera in the centre division of the ar- 
my was as follows :—After creeping insiduonsly for afew days among 
the lower classes of the camp Luswen, it seemed instantaneously to 
gain fresh vigour, breaking out with irresistible force in every direction. 
Previous to the 14th, it had overspread the camp, sparing neither age 
nor sex in the indiscriminating violence of its attack. ‘The old and 
the young, the European and the aative, fighting men and camp-fol- 
lowers were alike selected, and all equally sank within its death-grasp. 
trom the Mth to the 20th, the mortality had become so extensive that 
the stoutest hearts were yielding to despair. The camp wore the as- 
pect of ageneral hospital. The medical officers, night and day at 
their posts, were no longerabie to administerto the numerous sick who 
continued to pour infrom every quarter. At thistime the scene was 
strikingly contrasted to what it had been a few days before. The noise 
aud bustle almost inseparable from the presence of a multitnde of hu- 
man beings, had nearly subsided into stillness. Nothing was to be 
seen in motion, save a solitary individual, here and there anxiously 
hurryiog from one division of the camp to another to enquire after the 
fateofhiscompanions. Nothing was to be heard but the groans of the 
dying, or the wailing for the dead. The natives, perceiving the only 
hope of safety in flight, now desertedin crowds. But their speed fre- 
quently deceived them. The fields and highways for miles round 
were covered with the bodies of Many who had carried with them the 
seeds of the distemper. 

It was evident that such a state of things could not continue much 
longer. Unless an immediate check were given to the malady, it 
would soon depopulate the camp. In this emergency, it was fortu- 
nately determined by the eommander-in-chief that change of locality 
should be tried as a last resource. ‘The division accordingly moved 
in a South-casterly direction. Ina short period the Marquis of Hastings 
wasenabled to transmit a despatch to the government, intimating that 
having marched fifty miles, he had at last fixed upon a dry and elevated 
soil, where the pestilence rapidly declined. 

The Cholera now directed its course across the Deccan, advancing, 
in many instances, at ihe rate of fifteen or eighteen miles a-day, and 
remaining at various posts during a period of from two to six wecks. 
In this way it reached Husseinabad, were the mortality was frightful 
for several days, It then followed the banks of the Nerbuddah to 
‘Tanah, and afterwards traversed Aurangabad, Ahmednugcer, and 
Poonah. Taking the direction of the coast, it arrived at Bombay,|| 
August, 1818, having crossed the Indian Peninsula in twelve months 
from the date of its appearance in Calcutta. 

We have thus been able to trace the footsteps of this destructive 
traveller through the country of its birth. Its measured rate of pro- 
gression, and the occasional halts which it made for definite periods 
in thickly inhabited towns, are worthy of remark, as the epidemic still 
retains these characteristics. Like a nascent river, its coarse bas been 
at times direct or devious, uniform or temporarily interrupted; ap- 
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ame was imported. Of 257 persous seized with the distemper, 178 
died. _ age 

During the last six months of 1819, the Cholera, pursuing its route 
to the south and cast, had also invaded the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
Siam received more than a proportional share of misfortune. In Ban- 
koe alone 40,000 individuals are said to have fallen victims. ‘The 
contagion marched onwards to Malecca and Singapore. By the end 
of April it was announced on the northern coast of Java. During May 
it extended with violence in the interior of this island. 

Cochin-China and ‘Tonquin were invaded in 1820. In December, 
of the same year, it entered China, beginning its ravages at Canton. 
Pekin admitted the enemy in 1821, and during that and the followin 
year” the mortality was so enormous, that coffins and other funera 
requisites were necessarily furnished at the expense of the public trea- 
sury, for the interment of the poorer classes. Numbers of people en- 
gaged in the pursuits of business or pleasure, riding or walking, were 
seen to fall in the streets, exhausted by the sudden impression of the 
disease, which carried them in a few hours afterwards to eternity. 

We shal! now return to Bombay, and describe the course which tie 
epidemic took to the north and west, in its approaches from that island 
towards the confines of Europe; and the route by which at last it was 
enabled to traverse the Russian empire, threatening, in the present 
day, the neighbouring European States. 

in July 1221,t through the intercourse maintained by ships trading 
between Bombay and Muscat, in Arabia, the contagion was exported 
to the latter. Here the disease destroyed 60,000 persons. Many ex- 
pired ten minutes after the accession. The Cholera now spread to 
different parts of the Persian Gulf—to Bahbrein, Busheer, and Bassora. 
In Bassora, 18,000 individuals perished of whom 14,000 died in a 
fortnight. 

From the Persian Gulf the Cholera extended muna, -a two direc- 
tions, following the line of commercial intercourse. On one hand, it 
ascended the Euphrates, traversing Mesopotamia, into Syria; and the 
Tigris, from Bassora to Bagdad. On the other, the disease was pro- 

agated into Persia. In the city of Shiraz, the population of which 
is 40,000, there died 16,000 in the first few days. Among the victims 
was the East India Company's Resident, Claudius James Rich, Esq. 
He had retired to rest but slightly indisposed. In the morning he was 
found dead in his bed. 

Extending througk Persia, the contagion visited several districts in 
the north and south of the kingdom. Ispahan escaped in consequence 
of the caravans from Shiraz being prohibited from entering the city. 
The route that was substituted lay through Yezd. This town paid 
dearly for the vicarious visitation, as 7,000 persons were afterwards 
swept away by the Cholera. During the succeeding winter, the con- 
tagion became dormant both in Persia and Syria. 

In the spring of 1822 the Syrian and Persian streams of contagion 
had their frozen energies restored to activity. They quickly spread 
in their primitive vigour. Mosul, Beri, Aentab, and Aleppo, were in- 
fected. In Persia, during September, the disease spread to tne north- 
ward of Teheran, throughout all Kurdistan and Tauris. 

In the spring and autumn of 1823, Diarbekr and Antioch|| were at- 
tacked, and the disease ravaged many of the towns along the Asiatic 
side of the Mediterranean. It also extended in an opposite course, 
attaining, in the month of August, Baku, upon the border of the Cas- 
pian Sea. At length, in September, it reached the Russian city of 
Astracan, at the mouth of the Volga. It first broke out in the marine 
hospital. From the 25th of September tothe 9th of October there 
died 144 patients, nearly two-thirds of all who had been attacked. 
Rigorous measures were enforced by the authorities for checking the 
contagion, but it continued vo manifest itself until the severity of win- 
ter had set in. During the ensuing summer it did not return. The 
winter of this year was also destructive of the Syrian branch before it 
could reach Egypt. Sanatory precautions, however, in expectation of 
its arrival, had been prescribed by the viceroy. 

Although Europe was relieved from the impending danger, by the 
complete destruction or exhaustion of those parts of the contagious 
currents which had penetrated to Astracan, and to the borders of 
Egypt, yet the Cholera continued to re-appear, every summer, in many 
of the countries previously infected, showing that the cold of winter 
had, in general, power to check its morbid influence upon the human 
body, but not to destroy the miasm altogether. 

In 1822 it re-appeared in Java,§ and carried off 100,000 people. 
After visiting Ternat, Celebes, and Banda, in 1823, it first reached 
Amboyna. ‘The inhabitants had no recollection of the disease ever 
having been in the Spice Islands before. Afterwards it committed 
great havoc in Timor. Tor several years the Cholera pursued its de- 
structive course through China.{ After desolating several cities in 
Mongolia, it had reached the frontiers of Siberia at the end of the year 
i826. In February, 1827, the disease fortunately received a check 
during the prevalenc~ of a strong north wind. 

After the first invasion, Persia had several returns of Cholera. In 
October, 1829, a very serious inroad commenced in ‘Teheran, the royal 
residence. But the occurrence of winter stopped its progress for the 
time. ‘The contagion, however, was again resuscitated towards the 
middle of June, 1830, in the provinces of Mazanderan and Shirvan, 
upon the southern shore of the Caspian Sea. From the latter it passed 
through the town of Taurus, and destroyed 5,000 of its inhabitants. 
Crossing the Russian frontier, it rapidly advanced towards the interior. 
In two provinces 4,557 persons were seized with the malady, of whom 
more than a third died. The &th of August it entered Tiflis. The 
population was soon diminished from 30,000 to 8,000, by deaths, and 
migration to avoid the distemper. -T'o avert the spreading mortality, 
the inhabitants had recourse to religious ceremonies and processions, 
which, by collecting crowds, only served to extend the disease. 

In the mean time, by the first of July the malady had reached Astra- 
can. ‘Ten days afterwards, 1229 individuals had been seized, of whom 
more than a third died, including the civil governor, and nearly all the 
officers of police. 

This was the second time the devoted city of Astracan had been 
visited by the contagion. It was decreed, however, that the present 















































pearing at various places, not at the same period, but in succession, 
either by the cradual advance of the main current, or of some of its 
distribative branches. 

While the interior of Hindostan was submitting to this, the pesti- 
lence bad spread along the coast of Malabar and Coromandel, reaching 
Madras§ the ®&th of October. With its progress here, a new and 
alarming feature was developed. The possibility of transporting the 
contagion by sea was evinced in its transit from Coromandel to the 
island of Ceylon. In Candi, the capital, it broke out, December, 
1818, with even greater violence than upon the Continent. 

By the 15th September, 1°19, Mauritius was included in the islands 
infected. The disease did not appear until after the arrival of the 
Topaze fricate from Cevion, where the epidemic was then raging 


sage the Cholera had appeared among the crew. In Port Louis fifty 
persons died daily. The maledy, however, was chiefly confined to 
the coast; for though the deaths in the hospital of the town amounted 
to 94 cases of 133, on the plantations the mortality was not higher than 
ten or fifteen per cent 

In the adjacent island of Rourbon, the disease began early in De- 
cember, 1819. The eoverror had adopted measures to interdict all 
communication with Mauritius; but notwithstanding this, two boats 
from the different islands held claovdestine intercourse, and the con- 





* Ancient medical work ascribed to Dhanwantari. 
+ On the Fpidemic Cholera. 

t Bengal Medical Report. 

) Kombay Medical Report. 

$ Madras Medical Report. 


'The vessel at the time of sailing, seemed healthy, but during the pas- | 


attack should not yield so readily as the former had done seven years 
before. The resistless progress which the malady has since made 
from this locality, over a vast portion of Russia, has served to fix the 
attention ef professional men in every part of Europe, and to excite ra- 
tional alarm in the minds of the enlightened members of the general 
community. 
| The contagion, in penetrating to the heart of the Russian empire, 
| from Astracan, pnrsued the course of the Volga, which spreads its 
| navigable waters over the most populous provinces. Considerable 
| havock was made among the Cossacks of the Don. The capitals of 
| the several districts between that and Moscow were ravaged in suc- 
cession. In this city the appearance of the destroyer was announced 
| the 28th of September, having travelled from Astracan, a distance of 
| 900 miles, in less than three months.** 

In Moscow, energetic measures were instantly instituted by the go- 
vernment to afford every assistance to the sick, and to oppose the 
progress of the malady. The city was divided into forty-seven depart- 
men's, completely insulated one from the other by harriers and guards. 
Restrictions and precautions heretofore found serviceable in neutraliz- 
ing or excluding the contagion of Egyptian plague, were rigidly en- 
forced upon all ranks of the people. The llth of October, twelve 





* Report of Dr. Woizeleofsky, Physician to the Mission at Pekin. 
t Letters from the East. 

t Letter fram J. Cormick, Feq., dated Tabriz, Persia, 1822. 

} Letter from J. Barker, Esq., Consul in Syria. 

§ Statementtof Leson. 

§ Allgemeine Zeitung. 


** Russian Medical Reports, by Dr. Rehman, Physician to the 
AmMmperor. 
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days aiter the invasion, 216 cases ee 
these seventy-six were fatal. The ee Occurred, and of 
the preceding proportion with the extension of th #F, €Beeded even 
10th of November, 5,507 cases were returned, and © disease py the 
to 2,908, or more than a half, rand the deaths am 
By letters of a recent date (Janua 
the malady had greatly declined in Xsan’ Reger that latter! y 
to a limited extent among the troops marchin rg Mt had appeary 
Poland. Report says that it wes carried thither — reduction «; 
which the 7 of the occasion had summoned rb regiment. 
pleats ietoote q ™ the proviners 
efore closing the account of the i 
in order to submit to a glance the nee eA ay 
point out the geographical limits of its past career in 
rections along which it has been pro 
ginal province, it travelled southcard to Mauritius and 
Timor, near New Holland; eastward to Kaku-choton aa 
town situated east of Pekin; northward to the frontiers of 8; Chinese 
to Asiracan ; westward to the city of Moscow, a portion ; iberia and 
in extent, about equal to seventy degrees of latitude pare the glol« 
degrees of longitude. ” Ane one hundred 
In the pathological features of the epidemi i ; 
remarkable than the large proportion of jomane es =e 
which its victims fall beneath the attack. Fven climate . "y 7" 
dissimilar to that of Bengal, have not diminished the ae and 
compared with the number of the infected. {n Moscow half tees 
perished, yet in general the winter commences there in NX the sick 
and the cholera was not developed until the 2&th of Se euhee at 
early part of the season, however, is said to have been = ily j 
_ - wy winters in cold latitudes are the least sitereiee 
ealth, this circumstance may parily ac lane ms 
effects of this disease. ae very deadly 
At present, we have only space further to observe, that the hi 
of this awful visitation forces the conviction upon ns, that witl ‘ 
melting of the snows of winter, and the return of summer in Ru. - 
the contagion will revive and spread through Poland, adding the her 
rors of pestilence to famine and war, and that it will probably als ms 
tert} over the whole of Europe. In what consecutive one of feet 
and place it may travel hither it is hard to conjecture. T) ore 
connexion maintained by shipping and the messengers of 
between England and the large towns of the continental kingdoy 
renders this land, perhaps, peculiarly vulnerable to infection, Con 
tries less distant from the immediate seat of the distemper may Gnd 
in their infrequent intercourse, complete or partial exemption, pos p 
least a considerable respite. en 
We call then upon the English Government not to rest the general 
safety upon the adoption of precarious balf-measures in the shape 7 
quarantine precautions. . Let competent physicians—not mere traye!. 
ling companions, or the hungry dependents of men in office—be ¢, 
spatched on the national service, while yet the danger sleeps, to ase 
tain whether the symptoms and proper manner of treatment still ¢s. 
actly correspond with those of the indian Cholera, and to investicats 
the best means of barring its advances to our own shores, should ‘th ; 
giant pestilence unhappily rise invigorated from its temporary slumbe; 
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—— 
THE MARTYR-PHILOSOPHER. 
From the Diary of a late London Physician. [ Concluded.) 

Wednesday, 15th August.—Well, poor F was vesterday removed 
from his house in —— Row, where he had resided upwards of twen 
ty-five years—which he had fitted up, working often with his owa 
hands, at much trouble and expense—having built the laboratory- 
room since he had the house—he was removed, I say, from his house 
to lodgings in the neighbourhood. He has three rooms on the first 
floor, small indeed, and in humble style—but perfectly clean, neat, and 
comfortable. Was not this itself sufficient to have broken many « 
haughty spirit? His extensive philosophical apparatus, farniture, &c 
&c., had all been sold, at less than a teentieth part of the sum they had 
originally cust him! No tidings as yet have been received of thie vil- 
lain who has ruined his generous patron! E—— has ceased, however, 
to talk of it; but I see that Miss E—— feels it acutely. Poor girl, 
well she may! Her uncle was carried in a sedan to his new residence. 
and fainted on the way, but has continued in tolerable spirits since his 
arrival. His conduct is the admiration of all that see or hear of him’! 
The first words he uttered as he was sitting before the fire in an easy 
chair, after recovering a little from the exhaustion occasioned by bis 
being carried up stairs, were to Dr. D——, who had accompanied him. 
“ Well!”’—he whispered faintly, with his eyes shut—* What a grada- 
tion !—Reached the half-way-house between —— Row and the ‘hou-e 
appointed for all living!’ ” 

** You have much to bear, sir!” said Dr. D——. 
| thankful for!’ replied E——. 
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“ And more to be 
“Tf there were such a thing as a Pro 
testant Calendar,” said Dr. D—— to me, enthusiastically, while re- 
| counting what is told above, “and I could canonize, E—- should stand 
| first on the list, and be my patron saint!” When I saw F—, he wes 
| lying in bed, in a very low and weak state, evidently declining rapid!) 
| Still he looked as placid as his fallen features would Jet him. 

“Doctor,” said he, soon after I had sat down, “ how very good it is 

of you to come so far ont of your regular route to see me !’ 

* Don’t name it,” said I, “ proud and happy”—— 

“ But, excuse me, I wish to tell you that, when Iam gone you will 
\ find I knew how to be grateful, as ker as my means would warrant.” 
| “Mr. E——! my dear sir!” said I, as firmly as my emotions would 
let me, “if you don’t promise, this day, to erase every mention of ay 
name or services from your will, I leave you, and so emnly declare I 
will never intrude upon you again! Mr. E——, you distress me—you 
do, beyond measure !” 

“ Well—well—well—I'll obey you—but may God bless you! God 
bless you!” he replied, turning his head away, while the tears trickled 
down. Indeed! as if a thousand. gnineas could have purchased the 
emojions with which I felt his poor damp fingers feebly eompressirg 
my hand! 

* 





“Doctor!” he exclaimed, after I had been sitting with him some 
time, conversiug on various subjects connected with his illness and 
worldly cireumstaaces—‘“ Don't you think God can speak fo the soul 
as well ina night as a day-dream? Shall I presume to say he bes 
done so in my ease?” Tasked him what he was alluding to. & 

“ Don't you recollect my telling you of an optical, or spectral illu: 
sion, which occurred to me at —— Row? A man shutting up the shoy 
—you know ?" I told him I did. f 

“Well—last night I dreamed—I am satisfied it was @ dream—tbat 
saw Mr. Boyle again, but how different! Instead of gloomy clothing. 
his appearance was wondrously radiant—and his features were not. 
before, solemn, sad, and fixed, but wore an air of joy and ome 
and instead of a miserable expiring taper, he held aloft a light like the 
kindling lustre of a star! What think you of thet. Doctor? Surely, 
if both these are the delusions of a morbid fancy, if they are, what # 
light they fling over the ‘dark valley’ [am entering!” : 

. hinted my dissent from the sceptical sneers of the day, —_ 
wonld resolve all that was uttered on death-heds, into delirious T=" 
confused, disordered faculties—superstition. hebt oT 

“T think you are right,” said he. “Who knows what new abe 
stream upon the soul, as the wall between time and eternity i poor | 
down? Who has come back from the grave to tell us that t —% 
energies decay with the body, or that the body's decay destroy: wt 
terrupts the exercise of the soul’s powers, and that alla dyes S to de 
ters is mere gibberish ? The Christian philosopher would be lott 
so, when he recollects that God chose the hour of death to reves art 
rity to the patriarchs, and others, of old! Do you think a super f 
| ing Providence would allow the most solema and instructive pe 
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jeall-past ome 0” ‘ , 
‘RNED DEBATE ON REFORM. 
Apsot anEe Cammons, Tucsdvy, April 19th. 
Lord J. RUSSELL moved the order of the dey, 
seb was reac 


Mr. BULWER con 


pembere 


chant aoe t 

Hear. iy, ur, 
Hi of ‘es House bas 
bers, in the _—_ a 
litical existence, to sna’ y 
weapons at the risk of cutting their own fi 
Lam referred to the records of history for the title- 
deeds of our re ative system, that same Spe 
tells me of alterations in thet system, compared with | 
which the present meesure dwindles inte insignif- | 
cenee. ear.) If Tam told that the transfer of the 
elective franzhise from Gatton to Birmingham, with- | 
out judical procedure, is 4 violent innovation, I can- ; 
not but recollect that, within little more than a cen-| 
tare, two independent legislatures have been blotted 
saben the page of the constitution—(hear bear 
and with them the greater part of the representation | 
whereof they were composed. If 1 am told that the | 
vested rights of the t constitue are inviola- 
ble. I ask what has become of the 40s freeholders of 
Ireland? (Hear.) We seek not this reform asa 
matter of abstract right, but of pratical expediency ; 
we claim it not as the fruit of historical experience— 
(hear, hear—we ask it, not because it was so in our 
forefathers’ time, but because it would have been so 
| now had our forefathers lived in ours. (Cheers.) 
| Sir, it is not enough to tell us that our borongh sys- 
tem isnow what it was 200 years ago. It is not 
enough to tell us that a system of tyrannical compul- 
sion and corrupt influence, which was in harmony 
with the violence and fraud of political warfare of 
| those days, which were in harmony with the remains 
of feudal power and the remembrance of feudal f- 


t sidered the question of reform 
deceived by the march of civ lization 
to have beea of human affairs When his Ma- 
h progress 4 
and the p ters came into office they had to bring 
jesty Fey which would pacify the angry 
——— { a discontented people. He wished, how- 
feelings © ne moderste scheme had been intro- 
ever, that sailed upon that House to remember 
ived in times when the middle classes a 
n which, If the great spirit of fac- 
ower of public opinion was 
when the yey wy) 
against the people, not even the 
eoversigt) ary authority Daa n into the scale bad 
been found sufficient to turn the balance. be 
CAMPBELL was at a loss to diseover t 
_ le of the hon. general's motion: What was 
eee magical or sacred in the number thirteen? 
Lord Coke had said there was ones cingular ) 
amber twelve. There were twelve tribes © 
ee ce mterelve signs of the zodiac—twelve disciples 
La apostles—twelve months in the year, and 
‘a adges in Englend—-[laughter -—but what 
. in 913 he had yet to find out. Again, with 
ve number forty-five for Scotland, why 
was to be preserved inviolat: he had no 
wing. Could it be imagined that what- 
. might take place with e. wi - 
and inerease of the population of Scotland, | their political vicesand the sternness of their political 
sumber of forty-five should remain uovaricd | virtues; itis not enough to tell us that such a system 
The principle of returning the members | is not worse, or even that it is consid erably improv- 
to Parliament was laid down so long as Edjvard L—\ed. If the political struggles of those days were 
be laid it down in the summonses which he had is- compared with the- political encounters of our 
ened, and he (Mr. C.) trusted that the time was at | own, the warfare of giants, they displayed the selfish- 
hand when that prineip! would be recognized again, ness and tyranny o! giant natures ; and when the 
and acted upon in its largest peng ag He (Mr. bludgeon was the umpire of popular meetings and 
Campbell) like the bon. member for Preston, should | the axe of Iogistative assemblies, it was natural and 
wish for universal suffrage, did he think that such @ | up avoidable that corruption and intimidation should 
system was practicable. [Hear] But he knew | be reckoned the two main pillars of established go- 
that it was not, and if attempted it would lead to the | vernment and social order, and that political honest 
overthrow of every thing that was sacred and valua-| should be indentified with blind fidelity to the land- 
ble in the constitution. [Hear.] If this argument | lord or the party leader. But how, sir, that the Sun- 
of the gallant general were teuable, we might go | day pamphlet has supereeded the bludgeon of the 
back to the Heptarehy, and learn the numbers of the | mob; now that the daily journal has been admitted. 
Wittenagemote, to show that none of the divisions of by mutual consent, asa fitter arbiter between con- 
the kingdom should send more deputies than they did | tending ‘factions than the axe; now that the grim 
th And as to the number of 513, how had it | schoolmaster is found a more effectfve bugbear to 
erisen? From the abuse of the prerogative of the | political disturbers that the grim headsman, it is too 
the crown, and not from the representatives ofcoun-| much to demaud of us the continuance of those 
ties or large and populous places. He did not see | means of government whose worst corruption was 
any quate for complaining of the diminution of the | unnoticed amidst the greater hideousness of the ends 
members, on the pretence that, by the original con-| {o which they were rendered subservient. We have 
stitution of he House of Commons, the numbers | been told of the talent habitually introduced into the 
were fixed. On referring to the time of the Tudors | House through the narrow portal of a close borough; 
it would be found that the whole number was sel-| but we have not been told what proportion this talent 
dom more than 130; and in the reign of Henry VIE | bore to aggregate mediocrity, not to say occasional 
and bis three children, 154 were added to the num-| imbecility, of such introductions. Hon. members op- 
ber. With these additional representatives, Corn-| posite string np their dozen of choice pippins ina 
wall, however, had not such a proportion as at pre-| golden row to win our admiration; but we have not 
sent; for in the reign of Edward [. only twelve mem- | heen called to notice the bushels of crabs which have 
bers were sent for Cornwall; and it would be found sprung from the same stock, (Cheers.) Napoleon's 
that in the reign of the ‘Tudors but a small number of | servile senate was a collection of the talent, science, 
those included in schedule A had representatives. | and the experience of France; but we shall hardly 
He thought the instruction of the hon. member for | refer to that as a pattern of a legislative assembly; 
Liverpool of that importance, as, if it was carried, | (Hear, hear:) We have heard much boasting of the 
that the bill ought not to pass. Yet it was calculated independence of our, self-elected legislators : and if 
much to harass its progress in future stages; he | independence is always to be measured by irresponsi- 
should, therefore, oppose it, and give the bill bis sup-| bility, it is not to be denied that they are most aris- 
tocratically independent of that people whose rep- 
resentatives they are so fond of styling themselves. 
But here, Sir, is the tatal taint in the source from 
whence they spring, here is that illegitimacy of ori- 
gin which will ever stand in the way of that salatary 
respect which all rulers, to make their rule effective, 
should enjoy in the eyes of the people. Legislators 
they may be—wise and honest legislators, if you 
please—but representatives they are, and cannot be. 
Hence the press admonishes us by threats instead of 
pdvioe—{thage, hear)—the manufacturing artisan en- 
rols bis name in affiliated societies, instead of sub- 
scribing it to petitions—(hear, hear,)—the agricul- 
turists winks at, if he does not encourage, the outra- 
ges of his labourers, as a circuitous means of lighten- 
ing those taxes which had disabled him from meeting 
their demands, and revolution bas been called for 
when reform was wanted. We infer the existence 
of bad effects from bad causes, but infer therefrom 
nothing but good effects. (Hear, hear,.) But there 
isanother and no less numerous clas, who demur to 
any proposal for amending the system from an ap- 
hension of danger, whose magnitude, in their eyes, 
is perhaps to be explained upon the old principle of 
‘omne ignotum pro mirifico,’ inasmuch as they have 
never yet been able exactly to specify what that dan- 
geris. The sole difference between them and us is, 
shall the decayed parts of the system be mended or 
rot? Both are agreed how much the saystem wants 
mending, but one party is unwilling to begin so per- 
ilous a job, Both are agreed that it is in rags and 
tatters,but whenever we begin to thread the darning- 
needle. they exclaim, ‘ Leave italone, in the name of 
rudence—in the name of caution—in the name of 
obespierre and Danton: itis so rotten, that if you 
attempt to put astitch in, ten whole will fell to pieces.’ 
Have we not been told by a loud, if not a strong par- 
Re that the legislature of England is incorrigible 1— 
that it is too rotten to be patched up—and that it is 
high time to getanew one? And to whom do we 
owe this, but to those who passed by every opportu- 
nity for atimely reform with an impudent denial of 
the existence of any blemish. (Cheers.] I have 
better thoughts of those institutions which our an- 
| cestorsfeared not to reform and repair whenever 
they saw need soto do, tremble not at tneir ex- 
posure to the ordeal of public opinion ; threugh thet 
ordeal they were never yet passed but they came out 
with equel beauty and with no renovated purity. 
(Hear, hear.) What supports the monarchy and 
peerage now but public opinion? and how can that 
support be weakened when we have enlisted public 
opinion in their favour by granting that reform which 
of all others, public opinion is now most loudly de- 
manding? (Loud cheering.) Mr. Canning asked—, If 
you reform the House of Commons on the ground 
of past misconduct, what will you do with the House 
of ——- - am ¥ this objection to reform in 
general, is shortly and conclusive} lo 
ference tothat part of the bill w beck to wowrthe cabinet 
of discussion. In the schedules A and Bis written that 
which we intend to do with the House of Lords: 
we intend to deprive them of that corr upt and un: 
constitutional influence which they downed A 
this House ; intend to confine them to their phe 
court. Sir, | must confess (and I shall be thankful 
for correction if wrong,) I must confess that I was 
not aware until the late debateson this ; uestion shat 
the appeal of a British King from his iieneiae 
his people was an unconstitational measure. |} od 
| thought that both the theory aad practice of our > 
| Stitation had decided, that a Parliament at issue with 
its constituents on a great constitutional aaadinn 
might. by no unprecedented exercise of the royal 
prerogative, be sent back to those Concitnent. if 
| not for further instruction, at least for further <+ 
of confidence. [Cheers.}] And now, Sir before I 
| sit down, one word concerning that people of I : 
land, to whose hopes and wishes, as it seem “Le 
Majesty's ministers must not even allude in thie 
House, without danger of being taunted from the 
opposite bench, with an appeal to their ph sical 
force! I, Sir, shall put forth myself no vaunting de 
fiance of that gigantic power which now sleeps = 
faithful servant at our fect; that power which geese 
yet pat forth its strencth but ia our defence a | 
against which, if once it tara in madness on ite a " 
ter, wu defauce will ewpil (Cheers. } “J 
re oo —— to for 
rave hands, as an Englishman I c: 
they have hearts; and, at all times, edeea that 
especially in times like these, I do think those — 
worth the winning, even at the price of > 
power. [Loudcheering.} It is becanse we can ~ 
treat with dignity that I wish to retreat now I wish 
to exchange that suspicious safety which we ow ~ . 
the good sepse rather than to the good wishes of ‘a 
people! to the remembrance, rather than to the c ~ 
tinuance. of former affection ; to the habit, rat 
than the feelings, of past Gidelity ; I wish to excha 
that suspicious safety for the hold 
peuple’s love 
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Mr. FANE said, had the bill been consistent with 
the constitution it would have met but little opposi- 
tion. They had heard much about the necessity of 
the measue, but little of its benefits. Some had said 
it would relieve distress; but those who had said so 
only deluded the people. If they had commerce, 
they must have a navy; if they had a monarchy, 
they must have a civil list; if they had a church, they 
must have tithes; and, if they wished to preserve na- 
tional honour, they must pay the annual dividend. 
It was said, the bill would, in time, give us a cheap 
government. They ought to judge, however, of oe 
statements with due caution, and be guided rather by 
past experience. by a OT Be by theory. The 
eople rose avainst Charics I. because ke required 
£2,000 a year; seven or eight years of civil war 
succeeded; Cromwell gained power, and he ex- 
torted from the pockets of the people two millions a 
year, So much for cheap governments. The 
present House seqeseanned weath, poverty, agri- 
culture, commerce, &e.; but the bill of the noble 
lord represented only two classes, the landholder 
andthe householder. The labouring classes were 
proscribed, aud the political pyramid overthrown. 

hat part of the plana which gave the power of the 
G od Terminus to the Privy Council, was still more 
objectionable. Respecting the numbers, much had 
been said both by the Scotch and the frish about the 
repeal of the Union; but no complaints had been 
made about the number of the representatives. But, 
if the numbers for Ireland and Scotland were too 
ematl, were the members from these countries not 
competent to bring the subject betore the House, and 
leave Parliament to decide fairly on tht subject; bat 
to attempt to carry it by disguise was insulting to the 

United Kingdom. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM said, he would give his de- 

Cided negative to the proposition of the gallant ge- 

Ee W. He was ne ither jealous of Scotland nor Tre- 

yaad, and was of opinion that the House would work 
better by a diminution of numbers. Had the peti- 
tion of the people been attended to—had the corrupt 
boroughs been disfranchised and the franchise been 
given tothe manufacturing and commercial towns, 
a substantial reform might have been effected. Put, 
instead of that, when be saw that the corruption of 
such boroughs was always glossed over—that detec- 
tion was carefully avoided, that the moderate reform 
proposed last year by the hon. member for Tavistock 
was rejected, end above all, when he saw the use 
that was made of the disfranchisement of East Ret- 
ford, he despaired of moderate reform. The measure 
brought forward by ministers wasa great and glorious 
measure. ft struck at once at the root of the system, 
and would do away with many of those evils of 
which the people of England had so much right to 
complain. He belicved that great commercial towns 
would send individuals as well educated as these 
that were generally sent to that House-—«s friendly 
to the constitution, and more intimately acquainted 
with the peculiar arts and trades of the towns they 
represented. So of the additional London members. 
‘Taeir democratical influence would be neutralized 
by the county members. Nothing was to be appre- 
hended from the change. It was folly to call this an | 
inroad on the constithtion. It was malice to describe | 
the middle classes as revolutionary. Boroughs | 
had introduced some clever, but many upprofitable | 
members. Ile represented one of these boroughs, 
yet he thought that if the whole class were swept 
away the country would suffer little. By the change 
the places of 116 drones would be supplied by 115 
useful members. The hon. member concluded by 
stating that he should vote for the bill, and if it should 
be the last vote he should give in that House, be 
would coasole himself ior the loss by the reflection 
that he hed leat bis ai toring liberty, and re 
viving the constitution of country. 

Mr HAWKINS spoke 
der the present motion of th 
first of a series of somewlict similar measures, whose 
tendency will be to defeat the present bill, and as to 
all such attempts I am prepared to give the most 

trenuous opposition in my power, I shall take this 
opportunity of stating a few of the reasons which 
have induced me to consider the schedules A and B 
as the most important and indispensible part of the 
present measure. (Heer. } The sacrifice, even to 
@ great constitutional necessity, of the privileges of 
those who have iutrusted their interests to my keep- 
ing, dewands a few words in justification of so pain- 
iul a duty; and the more espeeially so, as, in the 
present instance, this sacrifice of them is not render- 
ed less paiaful to me by any corruption on their part 
li I had paid, or was about to pay, directly or indi- 
rectly, by myself or by others, a single farthing for 
the seat [ now hold, I might have been expected to 
reconcile myself without regret to this vote upon 
he incentrovertibie plea that purchase made pro- 
erty, and that I had aright to do what I like with 
my own. [Hear.] But, Sir, as I bave no such excuse 
o offer to my constituents, the 
umber is their only faolt, Lam 1 
if ef such an application of 
doctrine either jn exe 
guing to the House ; 
enough. One clos « 
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follows :—* As I consi- 
gallant general as the 


If, as ale. 
get that the people 


nge 
av security 
{Cheers.] For the honour of r Al 
anctent monarchy, whose perils and whose triumphs | 
for so many generations are chronicled in the pro- | 
ceedings of this House ; for the sake of this faithful 
people who have stood by us ia the bour of our trial 
and borne with us in the hour of our pride, let us 
seize the opportanity which now presents itself, to 
inseribe ourseives ou the page of history as the first 
recorded example of ‘ power correcting its owa usur- 
pation.”"” [The hon. gentleman resumed his scat 
amidst loud aad general cheering. } 

Sir G. WARRENDER had beard, with considera- 
ble dissatisfaction, that the Scotch, ai least, bad no 
right to be dissatisfied with the d change, be- 
cause it inevitably must increase ir influence and 
lar turbulence; and when the people are silent, weightin that Hoase, in proportion to the influence 
that silence is a proof of indifference, and therefore of the English members. This, as a Scotchman, he 
the measure need not be passed. (Hear, hear, hear); felt called Upon to re . 


: | —it boon h Id 
Qaothes argument of eu a¢\ crsaries coucerning the | scorn to accept. Never should it be sad that oo 


matlest of whose 
able to avail my- 
constitational 
yeell to them, or in ar- 
yet I think I have reasons good 
f antagonists do not venture in. 
to the brant of the bea with abold and decided 
Opposition to reform, but alweys entertain a sincere 
conviction, at any given moment, thet the present 
is not the right moment for the discussion of this 
question—(hear, bear)—and they arrive at such con- 
viction by this ingenious Jilemma—when the people 
are clamorous for reform, they tell as that we ought 
not to concede to such a measure to the demands of 


h bevy 


net 





easure bes been received by the | a Scotch 


1 notice on account of its | of England. 
of the 


ftiees3- Liv 
of Everhem were to be disfran 


tion, end 7 


the 
Mr. C. W. 
the 


wet to the delity—which were suited alike tothe selfishness of | 


man, would consent to spoliate 


to put in a claim for 
a another 


NN congratulated a abla me 
did display of eloquence and a whi 
it orm § he which he trusted would; for 
many years, continue to assist and enlighten their 
deliberations. That ee one of = Nee ner 
of the m. He regretted the present bill, 
but te hoped i Geneon would do good. He was 

that the census of 182] should be fixed on, 
when a few weeks would pnt ae cee 
to the moment. poor voter w 
the nalecr. Were the lower classes only corrupt? 
If he looked to Cricklade, Aylesbury, and Retford, 
he found it otherwise. ‘Those who resided in houses 
of £10 value and upwards had shown themsetves 
amongst the most corrupt. And why should they 
believe that in a constituency of 300 possessin 
houses of £10 pounds a year, it would be foun 
more difficult to persuade 200 of the number to re- 
ceive £20 each than before this measure was intro- 
duced? There was no guard against corruption. I 
had been said the drones would be expelled. 





xeluded. Would the talent uf Mr. Huskis- 
son have secured him aseat from £)0 electors? He 
objected to the precedent which the present proposi- 
tion would establish for perpetual change. Popula- 
tion being taken as the basis, they would have new 
applications when a new census should have beeu 
taken. On what principle was it that they could, ia 
183], make these changes, and ia 1832 refuse to en- 
tertain -he consideration of applications for similar 
changes, when, obviously, if Parliament had direct- 
ed the census to be taken in January, instead of Ma 


not be e 


‘or June, they should have proceeded upon the cen- 


sus of 1831! He had heard no reason for altering 
the number of members. He should oppose the 
measure. 

Sir G. CLERK would propose that the franchise 
should be taken, from ali boroughs in which corru 
tion was actually proved. The object of the present 
resolution was to amend a proposition which went to 
strike off no less than forty-two members from the 
representation of England. In such a proposition 
he, for one, could never concur. 

Sir J. MALCOM said that many distinguished men 
had spent the greater part of their lives iu the distant 
possessions of England, where they had acquired 
great knowledge and experience ; but how, he would 
ask, were such men to find their way in that house ? 
How were generals and merchants to find their way 
into it if close boroughs were abolished? ‘The per- 
sons to whom he adverted had no hereditary claims 
upon counties, nor were they descended from a long 
line of ancestors. For his own part, he must say 
that in the whole course of bis life he had never 
had his feelings so much hurt as on finding that he 
was considered to be sitting there as a piece of cor- 
ruption. (Cheers and laugliter.) While, after hav- 
ing seen service of every descriptiun, he should glory 
to go to Scogand, and give his countrymen an op- 
portunity of satisfying themselves as to how he had 
acted, be shonld never glory more on any occasion 
than in giving the honest vote which his conscience 
now dictated to him. (Cheers from the opposition 
Wenckes. } 

Sir R. WILSON said, that from the first momeut 
thet his noble friend [Lord John Russell] had 
brought forward this measure, the [Sir R. Wiiscn] 
felt insuperable objeciions to the proposition to re- 
duce the number of English representatives. [Loud 
murmurs, and crias “Oh, oh,” from the ministerial 
bench.] Honourable gentlemen might cheer, but 
his decided opinion was, that however inconvenient 
the existing uumbers might be, still they were not 
too great to meet the growing business of the empire. 
{Cheers from the opposition side.] As a member 
from a full constituency, interested in a full represen- 
ta tion, he could not but be startled at a proposition 
which amounted to uothing short of a diminution of 
English representation. [Long aud loud murmurs 
from the ministerial. and repeated cheers from the 
et oe benches.] With this impression upon 
his mind he had determined to relinquish his seat if 
the measure was persisted in; yet on subsequent 
consideration he was deterred from doing so for one 
sole reason—namely, that having been sent to the 
House as a reformer, he could not appear there as an 
enemy to reform. [‘ Oh, oh, oh.”"] Bunt on the 
very night when the question was bronght forward 
he took the opportunity of communicating to certain 
gentlemen connected vith his Majesty’s Government 
the strong objection he entertained against the pro- 
position to which he had just adverted. He had also 
conferred with the honourable and gallant g eneral 
on the other side [Gen. Gascoyne,] and said he 
would support his — with the understanding 
that it was not to one of a hostile character. 
[Renewed murmurs, and cries of “Oh, ob."] He 
contended thatif it was necessary to give additional 
members to Glasgow, and other large places, it was 
better to enlarge the House for the necessary accom- 
modation, than curtail the number of English repre- 
sentatives. The Honourable and gallant member 
then referred to the Speeches of Lord John Russell 
and Lord Althorpe, to show that in the first instance 
they did not consider the opeas reduction as an 
essential part of the bill, though they now-maintain- 
ea a cont <gicion. Despite of all py had be- 
fore stated, his Majesty’s ministers now declared that 
this was a vital principle of tke bill, and they looked 
upon the measure of the gallant general (Gascoyne) 
as invidiously brought forward with the view of de- 
featingreform. He (Sir Robert Wilson) was sur- 
prised at this charge <eninst the gallant officer, nor 
was he less surprised at the Chemges afid fluctuations 
which had taken place with regard te the measure 
submitted to the House My his Majesty’s ministers. 
He had been a reformer all his life, but he could not 
change opinions every hour. He would sacrifice all 
to political consistency. (Oh, oh.] He could see 
no consistency in ministers. It would seem as if his 
right hon. frieuds had set their fortunes upome die 
which ought never to have been cast. [Oh, oh; and 
mingled — For his part, he only looked to 
the interests of his country, for which he had shed 
his blood, and was ready to shed it again if necessary. 
If this were to be his last address to the House (and 
he would bow to’ the decision of his constituents.) 
he would carry with him the best of all consolatious 
the firm assurance that he had supported and main- 
tained the character of an honestman. [Continued 
murmurs from the ministerial, und loud cheers from 
the opposition benches. } 

Mr. STANLEY said, thatthe honourable member 
appeared to be quite surprised atthe change which 
t6tk place in the language of his Majesty's minis- 
ters—a change, at the same time, which, however 
quickly it might appear to the eye of an enemy, 
would be imperceptible to the eye of a friend. 
{Cheers.] If the able ber saw some- 
thing to astonish and astound himin what he described 
as a change of rey on the part of bis Majesty's 
ministers, would the House see nothing—would the 
country see nothing—would the honourable gentle- 
man’s constituents see nothing—to astonish and 
astound them in the change of language on the part 
of that individual who so emphatically said that he 
was areformer. [Continucd Cheers.] It did, in- 
deed, astonish hima (Mr. Stan!ey) to see a gentleman 
who professed himself a reformer, thus coming for- 
ward in the overweening and over-zeatous discharge 
of his duty to the couse of reform, doing his very ut- 
most to defeat the measure. The honourable gen- 
tleman’s constituents would have a good right to feel 
astonished, when they found that their reforming re- 

ntative was ready to relinquish his seat after 
foving made a speech against the present bill, and 
done all in his power to stop it in its progress. Yes 
they must feel no ordinary degree of astonishment 
unless the honourable geatleman had prepared them 








| bis little ideas, say that the measure of the 


for bis defection by one of those “ confidential com- 
munications” of which he spoke. [Cheers.] He 
would ask the honourable gentleman if he was not 

resent at the debate last night, and if he did not 
ines a noble lord opposite, who made the most of 


general (Gascoyne) was brought forward with no 
friendly motive, though some of those who did sup- 
port it wight also support the bill? He would ask 
whether, after this resolution had appeared on the 


intimate his assent. }—Well, then, the fact was ad- 
mitted. Now, would the gailant general go one step 
farther, and say whether the object of all these 
changes and modifications was not to defeat the 
present bill if possible? (No, no, from the opposi- 
tion benches.] Was not the whole object the 
resalution to do the greatest possible iajury to the 
Measure brought forward by bis Majesty's ministers? | 
The hon. member, who had shown his zeal for re-_ 
form in so extraordinary a way said he was favoura 
ble to the biti: but he must support that resolation, | 
because, forsooth, he jhought that in doimg so he 
Was congulting the interests of lis constituents. | 
Nothing. however, was more certain than that his | 
Constituents would be of a very different opinion. | 
Did he ot kmow that the whole country called aloud | 
for the Sriting ty the yon system of fout cor- 
ruption e much regretted that an » of discord 
should be thrown into debates, with. ’ 
they should have heard no more of . He alluded to 
the observetion of a noble lord who bad objected 
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The | 
busiest members sat for boroughs—that talent could | 


laat | 


¢ thought, | througho 


eee 


last night to Ge mecmre 3s 


greater 

(Hear.) 

towns without re 

be ready to vote for giving them the right of safrage 


without regard to w country hear 
He thanked God we were hey Som yb rots 
of Parliament to act 


that it is considered nothing to take away, as was 
done at the Union, two-thirds of the Irish represen- 
tation.” It was said that Ireiand did not contribute 
her fair proportion of teaetion. Did they who raised 
this calumny know that the taxes raised from the cust 
oms were never brought to the Irish treasury! A 
great part ofthe country was in the hands of absen- 
iecs. Taxation had been likened to the scorching 
sun. The scorching sum weat over Ireland, but nove 
of the refreshing news ever visited it- Irelond had 
thirty-two counties. ‘Phere were but two of them had 
not 100,000 inhabitants So that, according to the 


eg pre Fen 
‘or that empire on the most liberal and 
extensive seale. He had heard, not without astonish- 
ment, the speech of his right hon, friend the Mem- 
ber forthe county of M mery. His right hon. 
friend though be had voted forthe second reading, had 
ken against the de.ails of the bill, and expressed 
his surprise how the framers of it could have bronght 
such a@ Measure forward. But if he [Mr. Stanley 
was not uch misinformed, his t hon, friend ha 
hese consulted on the details this measure ten | they would be returning two members. each. 
days before it had been brought fo 
He could inform his right hon. frie 
three hours ago since be had receive 
was then in his pock 





increase ef thirty members for Irish counties. The 


population of none of the great towns ha 


rward. [{Hear.]\ the Union exiaed in reatity, and not merely in 


d a letter, which| crease of representatives. ‘Twelve counties con- 
et, inviting him to offer himself | teined 200,000 inbabitants, foar, 4,300,000 and one 
a candidate from the county of Montgomery, (A! upwards of six bundred thousand ; and yet they 
-] He had no intention of contesting thecona-| bad not one additions! member. This was the 
try with his wight hon. friend, bat of this he was! case he made out for Leland. Why should not 
sure, that if his right hon. friend bad given dissatis-. the county of Tyrone, with 200,000 have as many re- 
faction by his conduct in Parliament, persons of more 
talent than he [ Mr. Stanley} could boast would soon Gitants ? Thirdly, religious feads were called inaid. 
be found to avail themscives of the present state of {t was a base calumuy to say that e Catholic ap- 
opinion. It was a fallacy to say, as his right bon. proved of a Catholic in preference to a Protestant, 
friend had said, that the business of the eountry was when the merit was equal. He appeoled to the mem- 
done by those who represented the rotton boroughs. | ber for Kilkenny, whose constituents were all Catho- 
hs tics. He called upon the member for Drogheda, 


Did the rotten boroughs represent the people of Eng- 
land! No; they separates the first inan who; who was the chief culasanictor of Ireland at present 

would i (Hear, ‘~. The borough of | { Cries of * Chair, Chair,”’) 
Milbonrn Port, for instance, had lately returne into | The SPEAKER said, be was sure that the hon. 
, that House a member from Catholic Ireland’ No-| member would feel that his language was not justi- 
thing could be more clear than that the question of | fied; and he was sure he would aiso acknowledge 
reform buug upon the debate of that night. [Loud | that when be (the Speaker) rose, bis manner wes in- 
cheers from the ministerial side, and cries of “ No, | dicative of the same forgetialness as his language. 
rad been 


no,” from the seen) There might besome| Mr. O'CONNELL was conscious that he 
itti Ile was sorry for it. 





| sincere reformers who, splitting hairs, and refining | betrayed into what was wrong. 
timidly on the question were opposed to the present | 'I'o a correction from the ehair, when he was wrong, 
‘plan; but he would let them and the public, and| no one submitted more cheerfully than he did. He 
| their constituents, know that, in doing so, they were | would return to the question. He called on thehon. 
' doing a@ great injury tothe reform ;they were per | member, if he felt for Ireland, to fing his motion to 
| mitting a favourite opportunity to pass away, by | the winds. Iam laughed at (concluded Mr. O'Con- 
taking advantage of which they migut contribute (0 | nell), [have my answer. 
the success of that re question, instead of depress-| Mr. HUNT said, it had been stated that the mem- 
‘ing the hopes which the country indulged of seeing | ber for Preston supported this bill as a fulcrum on 
| Parliament at last the true representative of its wishes | which to put his lever to hoist the people into univer- 
feelings, and interests. [Hear, hear. ] sal suffrage and vote by ballot. He repeated, that 
Mr. C. W. WYNNE explained: he was only fearful that it would prevent him, and 
Sir G. MURRAY «bserved, that they were told | those wh acted with him, from any chance of ever 
the effect of the bill was to introduce abler and hon-| obtaining it. Although he had been a radical re- 
ester members into Parliament; but they had a proof | former all his life, yet with scot and lot, and the pro- 
before them that the country of Montgomery at least | tection of the bellot, he, for one, should not contend 
could not, under any alteration, exercise a more ju- | for any furtherreform. When he entered Manches- 
dicious choice than it had under the present system. | ter, he was received with flags bearing these mottoes 
The honourable member of Southwark was another |—* Annual Parliaments,” “ Universal Suffrage,” 
iustance that there was no want of judgement)“ Vote by Ballot,” and “ No Corn Laws.” He bad 
amongst another body of electors, The great ob. | objected to the bill because it did not reach the 
jection to the measure was, that it opened a door to | points which he desired; nevertheless, as he had be- 
change, the end of which he could not see. He} fore said, he would give it his support- He knew 
should Tt the motion of General Gascoyne. that, out of doors, the reformers considered it a step- 
Mr. BERNAL thought the measure would be be- | ping stone to other objects. [Loud cheers from the 
neficial tothe country, and, therefore, he would | opposition.] This was the fact. (Cries of “ No.”} 
support it, whatever influence it might be supposed | On the present motion he would divide with mints- 
to have on his own individual interest. Whatever | ters. 
might be the declarations of those honourable mem-| Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he really rose for the 
bers who gave their support to the present motion, | purpose of bringing this discussion to a close—(hear, 
he could help thinking that, if he were to touch his} hear, J—rather than with a view of entering into 
gallant friend, the member for Liverpool, with Ithu-| the question which had been so amply debated. It 
riel’s spear, that honourable member would not be | appeared to him that, if the House should agree to 
able to deny that his intention was to throw out the | ajourn the debate, it might, on each succeeding night, 
bill in limjne, by pressing forward his present mo-| be urged likewise that there was a nccessity of again 
i wrolonzing the discussion, in orderto give hon. mem- 


tion. 

Mr. NORTH had foreseen that the bill, as it was! bers an opportunity of delivering their sentiments. 
then framed, would never be presented for the ap-| He thought that if the debate were again adjourned, 
probation and sanction of the crewn. The end to be | nothing could be added, in the shape of argument 
attained by the measure, and the means for attaining | to that which had been stated on the subject. He 
that end, were so utterly incomprehensible and so | did not rise after the speech of the honourable and 
insufficient, that it was totally impossible for any go- | learned member for Waterford, because he feared he 
vernment whatever, on considering the matter ma-| wight have caught the contagion of the spirit in 
turely, to adopt the bill; it was evident that those | which that speech was given. (Hear.) But sure he 
who framedit bad not fathomed the depth of that | was, if he had been so infected, it would have proved 
abyss into which the measure would plunge the whole | only the temporary ex: itement of debate. He had 
country. Inevery page the reader might trace the | passed six years of the early period of his political 
doubt, indecision, and the Ler pe with which | life in Ireland, and had contracted for that countiy 
the measure had been concocted. When it was pro-| a friendly disposition, whieh he trusted would ever 
animate his bosom. He felt that the interests of Lre- 
land were interwoven with the interests of England; 
and where was the man who understood the true in- 
terests of both countries who did not think so? 
Every thing which went to diminish the prosperity 
of the one of necessity reacted upon the other. 
(Hear.) Miserable, indeed, would the advantages 
prove to England, if they were obtained at the ex- 
pense of the sister county. Whilst he was listening 
to the speech of the hon. and learned member for 
Waterford, he confessed he bad drawn a miserable 


posed by the framers of the bill to introduce some 
alterations into it, he had hoped they would be such 
as to correct the great and original vice whieh perva. 
ded it, which was the uniformity that was introduced 
of the elective franchise. He had hoped the noble 
lord would have adopted that happy variety in con- 
ferring this right which now existed, and which, in 
his opinion, was of such inestimable value in the 
working of the constitution. In every point of view 
the measure was defective—it was worse than detec- 
tive, it was injurious. Three distinct bills fixed the 
attention of the three respective countries on the 
tact that they did. not constitute one entire whole, 
but were only constituent parts of the whole. Sure- 
ly this was not the time for marking the differences 
and distinctions that existed in countries once inde- 
pendent, when Ireland was agitated by a strong par- 
ty, endeavouring to obtain a separation, and to secure en state 
a distinct legislature. But if the bill possessed s0 | in the course of the present debates; but until the bill 

reat a demerit as this was, how 


of the proposition of that night. should the motion 
of his gallant friend be lost. (Hear.) Could noth- 
ing be urged upon maintaining the number of Eng- 
lish representatives without having it declared that it 
was an act of injustice to Ireland notto increase the 











ed? The exient to which the changes in the con-| England, Ireland, and Scotland. Should the bill pass, 


imagined or 
There would 
tide of popular feeling; and ultimately the monar- | ty and town. 
chy, the peerage, the church, would all be swept | 1 
away--as useless incumbrances and rubbish in the | of 18217 
constitution. ‘There would be sent to that House as 
representatives of towns, the men who should be | 
convicted of political libel—who should be airaigned 
for sedition—the prompter of pulpit democracy—the 
stimulator of arepublican press. (Loud cries of ‘ No, 
no!’ cheers, mixed with great confusion.) When 
the great measure of 1829 was passed, it was hoped 
by the friends to integrity of the empire, that the dis- 
sensions between the two parties would end for ever, 
and that the question so long agitated would be for 
ever set at rest. But there was no man who was ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland who wes not 
aware that, in carrying that salutary measure into ef- 
fect, the government had torn up by the living roots 
the hold they possessed on the affections of the Ir- 
ish people. ‘The opinions of all who knew Ireland-—- 
of the Dukes of Wellington and Northumberland, and 
the Marquis of Anglesey, was, that Ireland wants re- 
pose; and thet repose the Protestants there found 
was secured to them by the Catholic bill; and now, 
without being called upon by the popular voice, the 
government of England turn round, and become far 
ater ugitators than those whom they had so recent- 
y laboured to suppress. (Hear, hear, mixed with 
great confusion.) The Irish people cried out fora 
repeal of the Sub-letting Act, a dissolution of the 
Union, the abolition of tithes; but was there, he 
would ask, one voice raised in that country for reform ? 
One voice there certainly was, and that was the voice 
of the hon. and learned member for Waterford. 
(Hear.) Indeed it was unnecessary to say that, un- 
der a reformed Parliament, the repeal of the Union| noble duke alluded to. He believed thet 
would be carried, for the result of the bill would be, | speeches upon the Catholie question had furnishes 
that the bon. member for Waterford woul have the | namerous arguments in favour of the reform nieastire 
nomination of nineteen members to their seats. Had | Butin bis opinion there was a wide ¢:Torence be 
he no other ground for supporting the motion of the |tween the two questions. The Catholic quest 
honourable and gallant member, that alone would be , was one of a final setilement; but thet the retorn 
a sufficient motive to guide his vote on the present | question would be so considered and dealt with, be 
occasion. (Hear, and loud sheers.) | could not but éntertain fears. (Hlear.) It had beer 
Mr. O'CONNELL must coofess that he was not at |said, in a triumphant tone, that the case of disfran 
all surprised at the gross tissue of misrepresentation | chising the forty remy | frecholders, wes onal 
respecting Ireland, whic had just been uttered by the ‘to the disfranchising the boroughs included 


the event of the measure passing? He would con 
convey any hostility towards Ireland. The Chan 
cellor of tke Exchequer bad said, that if the sense o 
the House was in favour of an alteration in the num 


proposed, he should not consider that alteration a 
jany infringement of the principles of the bill.- 
| f Hea 
sition which he could. 
sition side of the house.) It Sad been said to bim 
and others who thought with him. “Uf you cbjec 
to this measure of reform, why do you not bring for 
ward one of your own!” 


with having brought forward his plan of reform to 
the means of again getting into power. (Hear 


exccutive government, and glad shot!d he kave beer 


reform as he could have given his support to. 
Grey and the Lord Chancellor spoke cf reform o 
a moderate description. Then how could it |! 
imagined so extensive a species of reform would b 
submitted to Parliament by his Majesty’s ministers 
For bis own put, he saw no reason for sapposi 

thet no deviation could be made in either ot U 

nions recently expressed by the noble carl ane 


hy] 
i 
as 


Ve 
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" ~ous 


- py 
in the 


mer occasions. He had not said what the hon. menf | were concerned. 
ber for Drogheda had imputed to him. He had mis- | cases were totally distinet. (lear) U 
represented the opinions of the couatry on the Re- | proof of the necessity of confiscating the 
form Bill, and on the question of the repeal of the of English boroughs could be made out, 
Union ; for when the former was most strenuously clearly established wit! 
supported, the latter was, in like opposed- 

\the city of Belfast, the counties of Down, Antrim,ond same justice to the former. He thonght thet the bill 
| Armag.s, expressed theimselves loudly in fatour ot gave to London and its environs, by increasing the 
|reform; and would the hon. member assert that sumber to sisteen members, an influence which Lon 
| there was but one voice in that kingdom which was don ought not to possess. Objections had been 
in favour of reform, and he who was so disposed was raised to the influence which was possessed by the 
seeking to repeal the Union ?,Had the monarchy aod ‘aristocracy. (Hear ) 

; the House of Peers no claims to the respect of the’ noble lord who cheered him, end the Lord Advocate 
people of England but what were derived from the who was seated by his side, to whom he (the Lord 
trafic Which was carried on in crime? and was this Advocate) owed his seat to the borough of Malton. 
rotten borough system the prop and stay of the At first the oljjeet of the noble lord (J. Russell) had 


the same 











as had bcen 


On-| paper. it had not undergone -four differeat modifica- Chereh of Fugiand? (Cries of Oh, oh.) It was been to confer the right of voting on £19 houee- 
her | tions ’_—(Here General Gascoyne was understood to folly, Worse than folly, to make such an assertion, for ‘hulders. Yet they had madea greeter alteration ia 


every O8e of those estates would be able to assert the system of their bill than that bill had made ia 
itselt w@hont the aid of the close boroughs. Would | the whoie system ofthe kingdom In fact, the altera- 
that those who were so ansious about the monarchy— | tion from £10 liousebolders to those rated above th 
would thet those who talked of the piety of the | value, was a most valasble al uy in the mecoure 
church, Without thinking of its plunder; would tha | In the town of Manchester there were (.779 persous 
they ittated their example which had been set—and rated to the poor rates, et from £10 to £20. 
then, indeed, there would be a salutary reform intro- There were &51 houses rated at upwards of £20 
daced into England, which woald give security fo the amount of the seserement on rty 
the privileges of the cerage, and to the charch all oo which was 29,3001, while om the 1,770 rated belw 24. 
the advantages that liberalised ideas could give. the assessment was bat 22,120! ; and therefore, if the 10. 
The ch of the bon. member for Drogheda was a | fate had continued without the miroduction of the higher 

to = we “eae : : valuation, the lower class would hare entirely overpower- 
spec prevent justice being done to his native od the ~ ® teed the power of 
country. Enziand, Scotland, and Wales were com- Ant ge ee . aan Phy ocd 
bined + this House to deprive Iraland of any chence -sidents been -xcladed fom vo ing Yesterday, how- 
of having « proper number of representatives. (NO. ever, the noble lord had found out the differ-ne. and 
no.) Yes, and every low and vulga prejudice dome jngtead of confisine the franchise to 2,62! vovers, sluiced 
to her. “ Not a single voice has been raised for Ire- them, according 


to an expression of th Lord Chanceller, 
land but mine, to show that Ireland pee bon Soenee with 4,5000 non-resident consiteests. (Loud cheers.) 
at. I want justice from this country. 


W bat, then, became of the principle of Mot pg a 
duction of members is considered ag trous thing With respect to property, bu! non-residenee | : 
in Evgiead, Seag we te Asclamd te tell Whcas there ,'904 wiket, alles ths caritcancet, antig case of pejerring 


= 
rate 





ros 


d been ety right 
all taken into consideration. Twenty counties had | yicine when be did. and wes also 
150,000 inhabitants. If they were English counties, dwelt upon ‘he distracted state 
If hon. baronet had be would allow, eivem this bill, frc 


od that it was not) name, twenty of the counties would have an in-/ 


resentatives as Glamorganshire, with 100,000 iuha- who, during he ast session, bad so ste 


foreboding of what were to be the consequences | 


number of her representatives? Much had been stated ; 


more 80 was had been in-troduced, be had heard nothing upon the 
that a defect by which the rights of electors were fix- | subject of the relative mumber of representatives of 


stitution would go were by no ineans clearly defined; he felt persuaded that there would be innumerable 
and alterations were introduced, which were not | objections and comparisons about population-[ hear} 
thought of by reformers of any class. | and the number of members; not merely with re-| 
be no force strong cnough to resist the | spect to Ireland or Scotland, but almost every coua- 
Did the House think that the people | 
would remain contented withthe population returns 
How woald the 109,009,000 of people in| 
the colonial empire be represented in Parliament, in 


tend that the motion of his gallact friend did not! presen; 


ber of its members from the plan which ministers had | ° 


r.] He would frankly avow that he was hostile 
to the bill, andthat he should give it ail the fair oppo-| ¢ 
(Loud cheers from the opro 


He did not pursue such 
a course, because he knew he should be taunted) 


hear.) He.was well aware of the great inconveni- 
ence which folléwed from frequent changes ia the 


had they brought forward such a plan of moderate | 
Par! 


hon.member,when he recollected bis conduct on for- | schedule of the bill, as far as the primeiplr of both 
He would maintain that the two 


rights of 


1 respett to the forty-shilling 
Had not freeholders of Ireland, then he might deal out the 


He begyed to inquire of the | 


rule which had been laid down, there would be en! 


Sic J. Graham thanked the 
that he had not 


Iicland. yh, 


ye joo, and whea 
the right bon. baronet remiuded him of the seutiments be 
hou usually uttered from h- past behind hi, and ;o which 
he Mighi very s ou revurn, he sh uld say tat itwould be 
consideration for his majesty’s go- 

his amendmeni—it 


| Camm-perment. an opem and man! 


’ 


nor houl {be remark ypon the subject @ palitioal 
even should the right hon. baronet now divide with those 


« hire. 

When, last year, bis noble friend (1 be aes had 

propored that member. shoud be given to au- 
haroact lad 


chester, and ' iwmingham, the right Op- 
posed the motion. . ‘The reason was good—that the sum- 
ef Was excessive ; and his was «np opinion not peculiar 
to himself, or it was that of one of his constivucnts, Mr. 
Southey, who tadsaid tha: the number of the House was 
inconvenientiy large, and made it bear too much the eha- 
ractero a popular assembly, The ri;ht hoa. baronet 
asked was \t wise to forward .ucha measure! But had it 
been done gratuitous? No; bat because the time had 
come wheu the aonieation boroughs oat to be af an end, 
When sn add t.or was) ade to Scotland, it would be un- 
just not to make a similar extension to Ireland, acd neither 
| would be possib e if an addition were not to be made io 
the Eng ish members. He would not say hat, if the house 
, came to a decision in conformity with the ga lant peperal’s 
m tivn, the government would at once abandon the mea- 
sure ; Lat, a! tht was agreed to, it mus: seriously impede 
, the bill, and now was the time for those who were sincere 
| in suppert ot the bill to come forword, Clouds and dark. 
| wess might harg over it, aud he might retire to ® private 
t sta ion, in whieh be would still devote himself to the pab. 
lic service, to which he bad given hime li ap; but, think. 
ing that real represents ion was good, be was proud that 
he had devoted himsclt to an endeavor to carry it; and 
il it did not succeed, be much feared that danger might 
jresul to the cranquilli y and the bes: interests cf the 
@ountry ‘ 

Phe Attorney General rose amidst loud cries of “ Ques- 
tion,’ * Withdraw,” which lasted for a considerable tie e. 
He was naturally anxious to express his opinion on the 
resolution before the tlouse, and was determined not to 
be put down by clawour. Tle certainly thought that the 
place he had the honur to fill woull entitle bim tw the 
right of saying a few words, and he would assure the 
i House that he would not oceupy them long. In bis opia- 

ion the adopting the resolution would extremely alee. 

rassaheir future proceedings, aud if they recollected that 
the committee would have the power ia their own hands, 
and could deal with the propusition as Urey might think 
fii when it came fairly before them. (Question—Hear, 
hear.) If they should agree to the resuluuon, they would 
ive a pledge which it might be extremely dificult to 
keep; for it could not be denied that there would be great 
difficulty io filliag the vacancies. (Question, question.) 
If the reselution should be agreed to, could n be deaied 
that it would have the effect of prolong'ng the discussion 
to such an extent that probably the measure could pot be 
cariied thatsessron? Was it wot clear that such a course 
lad been resorted to for the purpose of throwing out the 
bill entively? The honorable general says he is @friend 
to re orm, but the question was, whether he was a friend 
to that bill? As to public clamour having any influence 

on him, or those with whoin he voted, he would say that 
he shoud consicer it degrading to be influenced by such a 
| cause; while it could not be denied that he was in some 
degree influenced by the strong feeling evinced for the 

measure, expressed by the unanimous acclamations with 
which it was received through the country, and aleo by 
the dipappointment will which its rejection would be re- 
cewed, (No, no.) Respecting the charge made against 
the press, be could only say, that he had not read much 
of the dissertations in the pablic papers; but, as it could 
not be dened that the representation wag defective, was 
it improper to point out instances of delinquency in order 
to prove the fact? It had been stated and predicied, the 
honorable baronet said, that the government could not 
be carries on by other hands, He would ark the right 
honorable barovet, in case that bill was rejected, whether 
or not he was prepared with any plan for Parliamenta: 
reform. The imht bonorable baronet said he had no with 
to return to power; but be would askif any course was 
more likely to bring about such a result than the course he 
was pursuing. (Hear) If that should be the revalt of 
the rejection of the bill, he should like to ask whether be 
“ ould still retain his opinion on reform. He would not 
sy the opinion of the Duke of Willington, for his opin- 
ions on the subject were well known to be directly hostile. 
(Loud cries of ** Question."”’) 

Lord John Russell rose to order, in consequence of the 
constant interruptions which h's hou. and learned fiend 
experenced, and said, unless he (the Attorney Genera!) 
was allowed to express his sentiments, he should move 
the adjournment of the House. (Hear, hear.) 

The Attorney General thanked his noble friend for the 
suggestion, aud would ask whether the governmem would, 
in such a case, bring forward any measure of reform ?-— 
It was absurdly argued that ove of the objects of the bill 
was to exclude the repreventation from falling into the 
hands of the moneyad interest. He regretied such an 
application liad been made uf the grossest sophistzy to 
the ca-e of that hon. and eloquent young member, in 
whove praise to-night all were so Joud, from which it 
would appear that ihe eneases of reform thought that,be- 
cause he happened to be possessed of the property in the 
vorough he represented, the eloquence he had displayed 
in defence of reform wasa portion of, or attached to, 
iat borough property, instead of its being the fest fruits 
of a noble, intelligent mind, v Lich flung itself and its in, 
ieres’s on the altar of lis country’s greainesand welfare, 
| This decision this night, be did net mean to 
| conceal it, must involve the fate of the measure for the 

and in this view of the question he certainly 
-| was surprised to see in arms anew and unexpected sort 
{} of av Achilles fighting lor the boy of the dead Patnioclus, 
-| under the banners of the ven rable Nestor of the Housay 
f Commons, the hon. and gallant me wber fos Liverpool, 
That they as a body who bad calculated on the good will 
and active serv ces of the bow. and gallant general, the 
yen for Sout ould have found him in arms 
pet a cause 1) always befme advocated, gave 
1) foli and each catreme concepa; but he could say 
\ putistact.an, that wi aterver ght be the result of the 
tou vpon a division, he bad jost reaton to be proud 
¢ opportunity of giving his heartfelt support to the 
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Lord J. Rosecll, a» expianttion, observed that he had 
becn misunderstood by hon. n.ebers if they supposed 
that, by what he bad at fist announced as the intention 
ef government in cespeet to the bill» question, it was 
tmagines that they intent d to confine then.seives Within 

i such strict limifs that the exact relative proportions 
shoul! ttl be prtrerved in the share of the representa- 
it by the three countries as fixed at the periods 
Unio Scotland and lieland. The motion ef 
hon. and gallant gcneral, that the whole representa. 
‘ 1 pot be doann shed,was, in his mind, @ specics 
to cateh the wavering, or the 
orry © find that the first of the 
nared wo that well baited trap,hap- 
, to be the hon. and gallant member for 
«¢ yo whom he tad always previous. 
snd steaty friend of reform 

He was sorry to perceive that 

5 tue epec a! pleading they had a- 
« less the repreventatives of 
Scotlacd than the freh were of Ireland, It was said 
tere were but twe authorities on the subyect of reform, 
the Duke of Rachmowd aud Lerd Grey. There was no 
mean between this bili and the present constitution of the 
House of Commons Dut t now appeared there was a 
thord course to be opened, though they were ignorant of 
were only told what it was not.—- 
tention to meke wee of a threat, 

» Majesty should ve dissatished with the vote of 
e sou ‘ack whet would be the effect of his 
ng to apy eal to the sence of the peopte. (Con- 
rinz frows the opposition.) They were cold 
Lut 4 steppivg stone in the way of seform; but 
enw 1.2 proposibea of the bon. and gal. 
egal icad mere that character than this meas- 
them, aed he earnestly entreated the House to 
g, 4 he vos cousideratiqnywhat would 
ed on the minds of a! 
they negative their vote 
which ther empectations were so 
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mes vit 
Tue Hous: then divided— 
For Geveral Gascoyne’s motion... .299 
Against it Pye at . 2913 
Majorcty ego net ministers....% 
On the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer,the 
smittalof the bill was ordered to be postponed ii! 
I harsday next. 
ABANDONMENT OF THE REFORM BILL. ; 
Thursday, -_ 21. 
Sit RB. Vivyan (eprecated the introduction of a metas 
ure s» sfervor in importance to that on which the great- 
est cacitement prevailed. He could not but ngtice the 
reports which had prevailed for the last twenty-fous 
hours, and which were to the effect that in consec 
‘thet House bavn.g decided they wold uphold the 
number of bkngish sep:ecentatives, therefore they were 
to be sent back to iheis constituents, and there wos to Le 
a dissolution of Perlament. (Murmurs and long con- 
tinued cheenng, expecially from the opposition beac ies. 
Mr O’Conuell, at the close of tne cheer ng, cried * Hear, 
hear.”} Yes, because by its vote that tad eaid 
that the Protestan: religoon should be preresved—{renew- 
led cheerny )—veca se that Hone dared to declare 
thar Protestant Eegiasd should be i was ceport- 
| ed the Parliament was to be disrolved, and that, too, eta 
tee when the Roman Cethoiic priests of exerci- 


set a dangerous powet. Such were the and it 
was important tbat that House ssould Leow they 
were fsunded in truth. (Hear, hear] His object in vo- 
tong for the resulétion of his bon and friend was 
not to procuce the abandonment of ye The Youre 
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The origin of some plagues isson 
cure, that we 
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ive totally in the da 
“e Of this class is the small-pox 
astern Asia, and vhich bas since 
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rane Many pe tile es, moreover, 
ition, have ceas dto ts ty m iokin 
le r pt on, to ipply tiewu pl ices; 
modern procuctions, a the dy plilitl ET -_ =e : — 
g that ¢ oe es thenselves ar 
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Indian or Spasmodn Cholera, wh 
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the immediate ol ject of this pape tie measure as calculated to give a 
his disease is in its princip il Fy mpte, rree of inflnence to Cutholic Ireland 
Cholera, yet many ey nS, NOLACGUE long as he found large and populou: 
nded 


¢ 


' great pr 


cies, have contou them. Im My ai triets without representation, he should 
probably always existed as a COMPA), vote for giving them the right of cuffraze 
fecting at certain seasons ct the Yet ovardto which country they belonged (hear) | oms 
varions ports of the country. This ved God we were now a united empire. 
doo authority But there is noevid...) ftwas the duty of Parliament to act | tees. 


‘ pidemic characte runti! the ye = 15 terest of that empire onthe most liberal and 
of Mr. Scott,t who "hohe sidered the seale. He had heard, not w ithout astonish- 
vt century sufficient! ‘80, speech of his right hon. friend the mem- 
the malady sulficiently re, 10 WAFFs connty of Montgomery His right hon. 
question may he cis; isat | oh be had voted fur the second reading, had | 
sed ouinst the devails of the bill, and expressed | 


lera was not enti 
worst description, previous tothe bey jow the framers of it could have bronght , 
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population of none of the great towns had bee: 








that it is considered notbing to take away, as was 
two-thirds of the Irish represen- | 
It was said that [reland did not contribut 
ation. Did they who j 
taxes raised! 


judgment, and 
sen- | had stated tre consequences that would result from the 
been likened to the scorching | measure before the House, ond, if these were prejud 
wentover Ireland, | 
; ever visited it- 
thirty-two counties. ‘here were but two of them ha: 
: not Ww 00 
rule which had 
increase of thirty members for J 


the Lill, who would venture to carry on the goverrment ? 
Ile had h ardit rumoured t-at the question was put with 


this vicw—-namely 


» that if “ we were incapable of con- 


) | tinuing to govern public affairs, we would, at least, render 


i} 


} all others “incapabie of doing so.”§ (Loud and continued 





checrs from t opp sition.) 


there 


He acid upon his own 
re his conseicnce was at peace. He 








al 
he must hold as responible for them those ministeis who 
had without due consideration proposed them, and who, 
secerdirg tothe statement of the n.ble ‘ord, would re- 
duce the ountry to the melanchoy alternative of seeing 
that done which was mischievous, or Consizning the coun- 
try altimately to misrule and anarchy. (The right bonor- 
able baronet sat duwn ansidst loud cheers. 




















, i ; -| Sir J. Graham thanked the right honorable baronet for 
iddenly broke out with unprecedeM,.aeure forward. But if he [Mr. Stanley]! all taken into consideration. Twenty counties had! yjcine when he did and wes also glad that he had not 
Commencing among the inhabitaigyeh misinformed, bis right bon, friend had | 150,000 inhabitants. If they were English counties, dwelt upon ‘he distracted state of Ircland. The right 

V. E. of Calcutta, in less than a MOM uted on the details of this measure ten they would be returning two members each. {, hon. baronet had he would allow, eiven this bill, from the 

the river to that city, having d Olatore it had been brought forward. (fear.], the Union existed in reality, and not mere | Commencement, an open and manly ©; position ; and when 

fore the expiration of August, the @ jnform his right hon. friend that it was not} name, twenty of the counties would have an in- the right bon. berone t Se a him of the sentiments he 
attacked, and early in September irs aco since he had received a letter, which| crease of representatives. ‘Twelve cout ties con- : 6 Un me pay « shapers 2 pont behind him, and 10 which 
? : ’ - , nt: Chom tt , * oun } 8.30 Pas LAAN DAD and 1¢ Mieht very s oy reurn, be sh uld say tat it would be 
mong the Furopeans in his pocket, inviting him to offer himself | teined 200,000 inhabit » foar, 4,000,000 and One |» nection of serious et nsideration for his majesty’s go- 
1 , . wap 5 "W } * and re he a hs jest) £ 
From January to May, 1°15, the plate from the county of Montgomery, LA! upwards of six bune u nd j and yet the vernment#if they were defeated on .his amendmeni—it 
nee, extending its destructive inflap{e had no intention of contesting thec un-; had not one ad al nhx Phis was tl wouldb a cricus question whether they should go On ; 
te Cuttack: and towards the interio’ fis rieht hon. friend, but of this he was’ case he made out I id. Why should not por should he remark upon the subject oy Nitical tactique 
to its confluence with the Jumma, @ if his richt hon. friend had given dissatis-, the county of Tyrone, with 299,000 lave as many re- even should the right hon. baronet now divide with those 
Leaving Bengal, the disease retiry his conduct in Parliament, persons of more | presentatives as Glamorganshire, ith 100,069 inla-s who during -he ust ssion, had so strongly opp sed hit 
hank of the Ganges and Jumna, f. he [Mr. Stanley] could boast would soon bitants? Thirdly, religious feu is were called inaid. w hen, last year, bis nob e frier 1 (Lord J. even) tive 
peared at Benares, where in two mq to avail themselves of the present state of it was a base calumuy to say thata Catholic a; es egy . y reais re blgoe <2 d oe , oa Mee ee Tak. 
Ailshabad forty or Bly died dally. Mt was a fallacy to say, as hie right hon. proved of a Catholic in preference to x Protestant, Toei Sagan Tie feason was gonde-that the Bue 
ther bank the disease soon spread, aid said, that the business of the country was. whe n the merit was equal > appealed to th > mer ber was excessive ;. and thie was um opiniow aut potaliar 
In the district of Gorr ore 30,Qhose who represented the rotton boroughs. ber for Kilkenny, whose constituents were all C » sa himssll. omit wast ‘ 
Chen suffered in succession Luckne@otten boroughs represent the people of In hic 
tra, Meerat and Bareill No: they venresented the first man who, 
Between the Gth and 7th of Nove 
the erand «: ny, whieh ntinea yprot 
neentreted at Jubbulpor Munde 

mand of the Marq of Hastings. 

~) O00 followers Pot different 

proved more f tally effective than: 

well-contested ficld. tntwelve day 

rise no more At this time the therjiurtsogg } io’] Wood) PAMOIIOg pry” Ing “JPY youn 


Vabrenheit. The heat was moist ams siya 0) asodde os uonrarosqo ue sum dat] 
adeadcalm. The progress of the Chagoo sem dury ayy puev ‘yayramod [ye 919 8a)}109 


my was as follows :—After cre eping!° L £98v9 eq) vasg pey yer ‘uredg ut foo} 
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fluor. In that posture he continued till Mrs. ——had retired, shut- 
*the door after her, when he turned suddenly towards the easy 
‘ by the fire, in which Mr. E—— was sitling, much agitated—ap- 


ched, and falling down on his knees, he 


rough which the tears presently fell like rain; and after many 


Ob, Mr 


covered his eyes with hi 





ng sobs and sighs, taltered, t.—- 
























What do you want with me, Mr. H——?” enquired Mr. E—— 
yw tone, but very calmly. 
Oh, kink good, abused ir! [have behaved like avillain to you"— 
Mr. H——, I beg you will not distress me; consider I am in a 
ervey nd weak state.” 
D t for God’s sake, speal soc ! 5 il Tam lhe ken to 
k how shamefully I have used you 
Well, then, strive to amend’ — 
Oh, dear, cood Mr. E——'! ¢ ( NJ E— did 
Il saw he cou/d not arly verflowi 
zed his hand, and pre with ferve ‘ 
Rise, Mr U——, rise! I dot ‘ e that G will 
k His forgiveness, which will avai ut more than mi 
O:, sir!” exclaimed the man ¢ in, coverin iis eyes with he 
— How very- very id you look—how p lthin. WsJ 
e done it atl---], the d—~— dest” —— 
Hu hush, sit exclaimed Mr. E——-, with more sternness than 
I lever seen him exhibit, “*do not curse in a dying man’s room 
Dyit dying---dying, sir?”’ exclaimed the man. | ! t 
hor true at Mr. E——, and retiri: astep is rim 
Yes, Jam replied E—— mildly, calling him for the first tim by 
: Christian name, “I< liv dying---but not throu ut, oF 
y thing vou have done me, come, don’t distress yourself unne- 
irily,”’ he continued in kindest tones; for he saw the man con- 
ued deadly pale, spee oss, and clas; hands convulsively 
over his breast----‘* Consider, James, my daughter —."’ 
Oh, no, no, sir-=no ! [It’s J that have done it all; my ingratitude 


woken your heart—I know it has!—What will become of me 








Ser 





| writer will have fled from his country 











had fainted. He had opened the packet, and a letter lay open in his 
lap, with a great many bank notes. The letter ran as follows: “In 
jared and revered sir—when you read this epistle, the miserable 
nd be on his way to America 
He has abused the confidence of one of the greatest and best of men 
but hopes the enclosed sum will show he re pented what he had done! 
If it is ever in his power he will do mor iH The 
packet contained bank-notes to the amount of 0). When E— 


had recovered from his swoon, [had him conveyed to bed, where he 
Jic scarce « 
i 





lav in a state of great exhaustion 


I con 


vke a svilable during 
the tim tinued with him 


c 





Tuesday.—Mr. £—— still suffers from t effects of yesterday's ex- 
citement It has, Lam confident, hurried him tar on his nev t 
the grave He told me he had |! » turning « the alluir in hi 
mind, and considered that it would) be wrong in him to ret the 

,8 id be illegal, anda nd oa it— { 3 
and this upright man had actually seat i t I tor the toy 
to the bankrupts as ees, and putt ‘ ei | i ds, tellis 
him of the circumstances under which he had received it.an 

jhim whether be should pot be wrong in keepu i "Loe lawyer 
told him that be might perbaps be I but not morally wror : 
the law certainly torbade such paymer yethe w by ve fa 

the largest creditor. “ Let me act right, t nthe sight ot God and 
man! ‘Take the mouvey, and let me ¢ f with the rest of the ere 

ditors.”—Mr. —— withdrew Ile must have ut seldom such an 
instance of noble conscientiou s' | remonstrated with Mr. E— 


" 
“No, no, Doctor,” he replied, “ I have endeavoured strictly to d 


duty during life—I will not begin roguery on my death-bed!"—* Pos 
sibly you may not receive a peony in the pound, Mr. 8h— snid I. 

* But TE shall have the comfort of quitting life with a clear con 
science |’ 

Monday.—[a week afterwar I—The weary wheels of life” will 
soon “stand still!’ All is calm and serene with D— asa niner 
evening's sunset! He isat peace with all the world, and with his God 


rch of heaven, and listening to an angel, to 

visit and converse with E——. This morning her ved the reward 

ol noble conduct in the matter of H—’s bankruptcy. The as- 

gnees have wound up the affairs, aad found them not near so des 

The basiness was still carried on in 
} 


who had been sent tor by E—— to 


It is like entering the p 
ct 


his 








perate as had been appre hended 
H——’s name; andthe solicit 
receive the £3000 in behalf of the assignees, called this morning with 
a cheque for £2500, and a highly complimentary letter from the ea 

i They informed him that every prospect of the 
concern’s yet discharging the heavy amount of his claim, and that 
they would see to its be ing para to whomsoecver he might: ppoint —_ 
lI——~ had 1, the very day he had called on EF 
ind bad left word that he uld é : E— 





signees 


tuere W 








t sail tor Ameri 


never return altered hi 


will this evening, in the presence of myself and Dr. D——. He left 
about £4000 to his niece ind whatever sums might be from time 
¢ ta te ’ 


fi ve 


to time paid in from H— 
» pre res 


to the writer of the best summarv of the 





in one 
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phical studies, as that their charins, unfolding in proportion to his pro 
gress, have been, of themselees, at least sufficient to prevail apon im 
to go enwards—-to love science for Aerse/f alone. Honours make a 


| man opeea his eyes, who would ele have cone to bis grave with them 


guineas for a yearly prize 
of philo ypl Vv every 
to be 


year, of the 1 colleges; and ten pouns delivered 
very Chi nas to ten poor men, as long as they lived, and who had 
ilready rec ed the gratuity for several ye and to J—— HT 
e tull and hearty forgiveness, and prayers to God that he may re 
turn to a course of virtue and true piety, before it ts too la‘e ¥ 
How is it dhe, addressing Dr. D— 1 me that you | 
} ier of " any thi to me 
mv decease [ry 1)- rephed 
. his permis: on, bat had keptd 
iired h— with a ! ) 1 
y fears or udices on tl ‘ 
he shell when the kernel ne 0 
rather give | ret yt \ nn 
of my body, t ( t cal ’ 
minist alittle to my 1 must evel you j I 
pron Iimy p wife that wou roid it had pre 
ndtihaveas tore m 
Wednesday.—We look much reduced this evenis LT had hurried 
to lodgings, to communicate what | considered would be the gra 
t ing intelligence, that the highest prize of a foreign learned society 
ad just been varded him. for his work on ——, togrther nh 
ellowship. My heated and burried mann what dis posed 
hin and before Thad cor inicated my news, he aske 1, wit me 
tion What '—Seme new misfortune —W he 1 Lad ! ’ 
my errand,—* Oh, bubble! bubble! bubble he exclaimed cin 
is head with a melancholy st would Tnot give 10,009 of these 
a poor man’s blessing? Are these, these, the trifles men toil through 


for ?—Oh, if it had 
I now see, thirty vears ago, he 


the littlesess—t! 





*a Sine 





limpse o 
timate I should bave 
low mucl 
rer should I have 
intial, indepen 
Sut honour 





true an ¢ 


vanity of 
hi pprer would my end have been! He 
come to the racter of a true phil 
dent, sincere teacher of the truth. for its own sake 


yxrmed of ap 
v much ne 
chi pler—an im 








j 


shut: and when once be has seen the divinity of truth, he laughs et 

bstacles, aad follows it through evil and good report—if his soul be 
properly eonstituted--if it have in it any of the nobler sympathies o1 
our nature.—This is my homily on honours,” said he, with a smile. “I 
have not wilfully preached and practised different things, I assure 


vou,” he continued, with a modest air, “ but through lite have striven 
to act upon these principles. Still, | never saw so clearly as at thi 
moment how small my success has heen—to what an eatent I have 
been influenced by incorrect rotives—as { as an over-vatuing ol 
the world’s honours ; vy be so cot ( 4d. Now Isee through no suct 
ying medium: the mists cd va ! ire oddispersit e% and | 

t 1 to see thot ti ohjectsare in themeeclves littl even to nothin 
ne 1 gcuet | retrosy ctotl my i ist trom satisfactory,” cor 

tinued } with as —‘and fillsme wi sl sorrow !"— "Why 
Lenquired with surprise. “ Why, for this one reassun—because | 


ive in amensure sacrificed my religion to philosophy! Oh—will m) 


M 


aker thus be put off with the mere lees--the refuse—of my time and 
energies For on vurin tie that | bave devoted to him, hav 
I not given twelve or fk urteen to my own pursuit W hot shall Tsay 
of this shortly=-i few hou per ps moments—-when J stand sud 
denly in the presence of God--when | see Him fa to face '—t)1 


Doctor !-- ny heart sink 
M 


Speech 


and sickens at the thought '—shall I not & 


j sas yne of old 
ltold him IT thought he was unnecessarily severe with himself 
that he “ wi inst himself 


“TT thoughis 


ite bitte; things t 





once, nay, all my life, myself——Doctor’—said he 
|} lemnly—* but, mark my words asa dying man—von will think asi 
do now when vou come to be in my circumstances 

The above, teebly conveyed rhaps to the read may be cons 


dered THE LAST WORDS OF A PHILOSOPHER 

ssion OB my tnind which has never | 
. H TT) ] 

never will Phe reader need not suspect his of prosit 

| were uttered with no p yinpous, swelling, pr 

} 


They mad 
and I trust 
The abo 
erol manne 
t silvery tone 
He often paused, from faintness; and at 
grew almost inaudible, and he wiped th 
dews fiom his forehead He begged me, in a low 
whisper, to knee! down, and read him one of the church prayers—the 


an impre en effaced 
lantic swe 
| but with the simplest, most modest air, aud in the 
tot voice | ever listened to 
ithe conclusion, hi 
' 


hick-standing 


te 


voice 


} one app inted for those in prospect of death; Ltock down the pray 
book, aad complied, though Iny emotions would not suffer me to speal 


in more than an ojten-i terrupted whi 
, 


He lay perfectly silent 
throughout, with bis clasped | 


ond wheo Lt 


ind pointing upware 


| concluded, he re ponded feeble, but tervently, “ Amen—Amen !"- 
ind the tears gushed down his check My heart was melted within 
me The silk cap had slipped from his head, and his long loose « 
| very hair streamed over his bed-dress; hi pearance was that of 
| dying prophet of old! tot TL find lam going on at too great lenet 
for the reader's patie: and must 4 . For my own part Te hf 
j tin er over the remer nees of the emn scenes for ever; bat! 
hall hasten on to . last scene of | It did not take place 
a fortpight after the interview above narrated Ilis mani 
ti r that time evinced » turnultuous ecetac sat t none « 
ihe boisterous extravagance of enthusiasm tl dey rt was liane 
that of the son, sinking grad ly and final lower——lowe lower 
we ip fla sno quiveris no fick u eudiness abou 
sindingt 
Tuesday, Lith October.—Viise F. ent v | that her uncle 
ed dyit bad expressed a t hf lb— ane 
in I thereion edanote to Dr. D- requesting him to 
meet me ce | t and the hurred t my list ot call 
oO as to have f ed by three o'clocs By ere the im the 
vom ot the a losopher Mice -}— | i be ide, he 
y wei ( iw een a it t< | I 
wuucte cheek \ en we ent od Vi I ~- nu eher plar clet 
jman, who bad been one of h—’s ecurliest id dearest friet 
At thet tot tie bed wth a cor of Jeremy Taylor Moly Livin 
jand Dying,” feom which he was reading in a low tone, at the requ 
jot Lk— The appearance ot the letter was very interesting A 
nis Own mstunce he had not lon been shaved, wa ed, at 
had a change linen: and the be ne o but recent!y made, end 
was not at all tumbled « ( roew "The mournful te ng ot the 
irch-bell tor a funeral! iso heard at intery and added to the 
wlemnity of tl com j eseldomtelt in such a state of excite 
ment as | wason tentes the roor Hle shook hands with eech 
ot us, or rather we shook his hands, for he could hardly lift ther from 
his bed W ell—thank you for coming to bid me farcwell 1 he 
with ¢ mile dding presently, will vou allow Alr. F— to pre 
ceed th what he is reading!’ Of course we nodded. and «at in 
| silence listenin I waiched I s feature they were much 
wasted—butexhibited no tracesol pain. His eye, though rather'sunk 
nthe socket, was full of the calmne« and confidence of anwaverin 


-the man resumed, still staring vacantly at Mr. E—— of this kind are of admirable service to science, Mr. E——,” said J, | bope, and often directed upwards with a devout ¢ xpression A most 
James, I must not be agitated in this w ly—it agitates age AL at ‘as supplying strong incentives and stimulants to a pursuit of philo- | heave niy serenity was diffused over his countenanes His lips oce: 
istleave the room unless you can become calm. Whiatis done is ! < phy.” nally moved, as if in the utterance of praver When Mr. F— 
| @; and if you really repent of it **VYes—but does it not ‘ue a defect in the constitution of men had closed the book, the first words uttered by EB wer Oh! the 
etry I do, sir; and could almost w eep tears of blood for it! But | minds to re quire them? What is the use of stimulants in medicine, | infinite goodness of God , 
inceed, sir. it has been as much my misfortune as my fault ‘ | Doctor ?—Don't they presuppose a morbid sluggishness in the parts |‘ Do you feel that your ‘anchor is within the veil enquired 
Was it your misfortune or your fault that you kept that infamous | they are applied to? “ Do you ever stimulate a healthy organ ’—So is | F— : 
vor e P = vs Pow . , 7 ~ | » - y | " 
. yoman on whom you have squandered so much of your property—ot | it with the little honours and distinctions we are sp aking of Directly | Ol'—yer—yves !—My vesee tread) moored—the tide of life 
; une rather!’ enquired Mr. E——, with a mild expostulating air | 4 man becomes anxious about obtaining them. his mind has lost its | coe taway—l am forgetting that I eves ed on its sea!” replied 
: The man suddenly blushed scarlet, and continued silent healthy tone—its sympathies with truth—with real philosophy t——. closing his eves 
is , ' ’ se f cen - ‘ ; : P : ’ , 4] : 
sz It is richt I should tell you that it is your misconduct which has "Would you, then, discourage striving for them? Would you Ihe star of faith shines clearest in the night of exniris g nature 
; ined me out, in my old age, from the house which has sheltered me | banish honours and prizes from the scientif. a? lexclaimed -F— 
: ait my life, and driven me to die in this poor place! You have beg-| « Ascuredly—altogether—did we but exist in a better state of so- | The Sun—the Sus of faith, say rather,” replied .——,in a tons 
‘4 ~ . j } . « arni , 7 ih * ¢ s ’ . . . ' 
{my niece, and robbed me of all the hard earnings of my life— | ciety than we do Whatis the proper cpirit in which, as mat- | of fervent exultation it turns my night into dav—it wermns my soul 
wren trom the sweat of my brow, as you well know, James, James, | ters at present stand, a philosopher should accept of honours ’—Mere |—it ro-kindles my energi¢ Sun—sun of righteousness he ex 
. could your heart let you do all this? The man made him no | fy as evidenc testimonials, to the multitade of those who are other- | claimed faintly. Miss L—— kissed him repeatedly with des p emo 
* y te} , hie ; © © 1 " - 2 . . . / 
we Lam not angry with you—that is past—but Iam grieved— | gig, incapable of appreciating his merits, and would set him down as | tior Emina, my love!” he whispered, “hope thou in God! See how 
: 2ppointed—shocked to find my confidence in you has been so much | 4 dreamer—a visionary—but that thev saw the ectimation in which he will support thee in death!’—She burst into tears —' Will vou 
. rs ijwas held by those who are likely to canvass his claims stricth \ mise me, love, to read the little bible I gave you when Lam rune 
9 - > } 4 } tr | - . bad . , ne a 
» I don’t know what it was that infatuated me; bul—never philosopher onght to receive them, therefore as it were, in self-defence | —especially the New Testament ?—Do—do ve 
2 living man again, sir—never,”’ replied the man vehemently —a shut-mouth to | ing envious gainsare! W ere all the worl I will—I- replied Miss t —, alt t¢ ked with her emo 
- Ut sm likely I shall, James—I shall not have the opp tunity, phil ophers, in the true sense of the word. t merely wou or ! she ¢ ¥ no more 
4 lr. E— calmly lhe mans eye continued fixed on Mr. | jy» unnecessary, but Insulf—a reproach Pires a phiosepier Dr. - ldressed m I feel more toward va than Lear 
- I lip quivered, in spite of his violent compression, and the | conecious that the love of fame—t hit e such distine “I 5 es—services- he crew ¥ f nd faint. 1 
d z colour in his cheeks showed the agitation he was suffering. | tie, is vradualls tine—#int ae t “ the ver ' ‘ | of wi end | it to } iy He drank 
“ Do you forgive me, sir, for what [have done he asked almost | texture of his mind: that considerat that kind are becomi ! . lit revived his 
c itil necessary in any dearee t romot him rtake ¢ . cute seie W he exe ed. ir tr er voice than I] had before heard 
Ves . _ ee 1y —_ = for- . ‘ , 
i j Oo promis to imend—ves Here i rv I do r tific pursuits. he 1 y write lemapon on the ot TT temple— in Spear j ’ . add leave nh periect p : wWityaile t 
6 s | hope for my own forgiveness hereaite id Mr. | for tire glory is departed, His motives ¢ , } fires false There i t e thi t eves me—the ceneral neAect of ¢ 
“ ching out his hand And if your repentance is sincere, | To the exact extent of the nec ‘ ch motive it were mong men of ence Dr. D—— said it +t t afford } eat 
ever be in your power, reme er wi m you bave most | the pure ore of | nl adulterat: Mine ‘ e car tiont t t teadiast regard for relicion which Ac hin 
. } ‘ a aT ; oer nant ec , ‘1 . ; 
be 1, not me, but—but—-M i—, my | n ‘ Ii detect the ightest vaciliation or ( tee@cy I votaries } ‘ ‘ ¢ YO, 1 It ¢ e nearly os tar 
. — ever be aole to make he t —— the tear a ¢ er ri even ‘ re tr ’ | elt i eot he tray & roc has & ht me r ! 
4 Mi E——'s eyes, and his ¢ wOtlor revented i c preumg | exjct ce md w iw m herf ‘ ‘ n col ‘ tha ( t he ever aMicted me lh ’ r 
“" ‘ Re allw ¥ 17 e} ‘ e. Jan —Vyon mu _ } r > neve ‘ ‘ 1) Th ya ‘ k ¢ t Ay ede | | 4 . . ‘ P P ‘ 
75 w a 
’ © bear this scene any ' d k——-, faintis oking | Sir] Newt ould } 6 car tr — r r } ( ‘ ble mented it hitter ‘ j 
. Thetrue teat. helic me—the almost ‘ erion ner t « ent en of t ther 
! tte with na’ l¢ me ¢ ert if idl ine ‘ ‘ re pee ¢ rrr « ‘ ‘ f m t } f f 
0 i 1Ost bew ere t t id into t eas tem i j te flerence t ‘ 
of ne out ac urniediv on M f. —— Why VW ecke he— ' ; t see} Truth I t ) ) - natu ind puine il 
eo hand to t ps n murine l are we fa stop in tl rie to te At ¢ D He «} wdur ‘ | : 
d, ' rate I —witodrew. I watched him throuch the window honours © out yto . ‘ ! ‘ } he I ‘ { ‘ P ‘ on the ‘ 
in nashe nad jett the ho f e set off, running aim t his vest. he may « t? not ‘ ‘ enti J ‘eo oF ¢ ‘ ovwne or 
i his speed. Wi I returned to look at Mr. L-— distinctions arc ners swt the e of ‘ jea of annit 
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* Bat your confidence does not rest on the barren grounds of rea- 
con,” said 1; “you believe Him who brought ‘life and immortality 
into the world.” 

“ Yes— Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Cirist!"” ; 

“ Do you never feel a pang of regret at leaving life!” I enguired. 

“No, no, no!" he replied with emphasis; “* lite and Ll are grown un- 
fit for each other! My sympathies—my hopes—my joys, are too large 
for it! Why should I, just got into the haven, think oi risking ship- 
wreck again os 


He lay still for nearly twenty minutes withou. speaking. His 
breathing was evidently accomplished with great difficulty ; and when 
his eyes occasionally fixed on any of us, we percely ed that their ex 
pression wea wn He did not seem to see what be looked at. I 
noticed his fingers also slowly twitching or scratching the bed-clothes 
Still the expression of his features was calm and tranquil as ever. He 
was murmuring something in Miss E ‘sear; and she w hispered to 
us. that he said, “ Don't go—I/ shall want you at six " Within about a 
quarter of six o'clock, he enquired where Emma was, and Dr. D ‘ 
and Mr. F , and mysell. We severally answered, that we sat 
around him. 

“[ have not, seen you for the last twenty 
with me!” We did Emma, my sweet iove! put your arm —_ 
my neck—I am cold, cold.’ Her te ars tell last on his face * 
cry, love—don't —lam quite happy '—God—God—bli ss you, lov 

His lower jaw began to droop a little. 

Mr. F “moved almost to tears, rose from his chair, and noise- 
lessly kneeled down beside him : 

Have faith io our Lord Jesus Christ!” be exclaimed, looking stead- 
fastly into his face. 
po!” he answered 
drooping features 
Let os pray!’ whispered Mr. F—-; 
lence. Iwas never so overpowered in my lite 
have been choked with suppressing my emotions 
venly Father!” commenced Mr. F——, ina low tone, 
the spirit of this our dying brother-——— ” — slowly ag 
his let hand, and kept tt pointing upw ards for afew moments s Mn 
it suddeniy dropped, and a long deep respiration announced that this 
great and good man haa breathed his last! 
No one in the room stirred or spoke for several minutes ; and Lal- 
most thought | could hear the beatings of oar hearts. He died within 
Yes—there lay the sad effigy of ou 
* why call it 











minutes. Shake hands 


distinctly, while a faint emile stole over his 


and we all knelt down in 6i 
[thought [ should 
“() Lord, our hea 
“receive thou 


a few minutes of six o'clock 
deceased © guide, philosopher, and friend ;""—and yet, 
sad’? I could detect no trace of sadness in his fe atures—he had lett 
in peace and joy; he had lived well, and died as he bad lived. Lean 
now appreciate the force of that prayer of one of old—* Let me dir 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his! 

There was some talk among his friends of erecting a tablet to h 
memory in Westminster Abbey; but it has been dropped. We soon 
jose the recollection of departed excellence, if it require any thing 
like active exertion. 


—_— 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

rragments of Voyages and Travels, including Anecdotes of a Naral Life: 

chic fly for the use of young persons. By Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. F.R.S. 

3 vols. L2mo. Edinburgh, 1831, Cadell; London, Whittaker and Co. 

The general national feeling and popular movement towards the na- 
vy has, of late years, been eminently sustained ani! kept alive by 
various literary works of no common standard. The splendid prose ot 
Southey, so w orthily employed on the triumphs of our great naval hero, 
owill never cease, as long as our nation or language have existence, to 
‘revive the old and inspire the young;” w hile the less ostentations 
but more touching record of poor Collingwood’s life and services, his 
unflinching perseverance under wearying difficulties, and patriotic self- 
devotion to the many deaths of lingering disease, stamp him as a fi- 
nished model! for professional imitation, and the unceasing object of his 
country’s lament. Favourably disposed as the English public thus is 
to works having for their purpose the developmentof that cherished 
but somewhat anomalous character—the British sailor; Captafn Hall! 
has not speculated badly on the subject he has chosen for his present 
literary adventure, His volumes consist of an agreeable Mélange ot 
intobiography, naval anecdote, and sketches of a somewhat discursive 
nature, which we have felt much pleasure in perusing, although not 
perhaps unalloyed with feelings of an opposite nature; for the gallant 
authorhere, as elsewhere, contrives, out of charity, to throw a bone to 
the critics, to preserve the race of snarlers from starvation. But more 
of thisanon. We have enough of agreeable matter, forthe time pre- 
sent, to occupy both our own and readers’ attention. 

The title-page to these volumes indicates their being chiefly intended 
for young persons; but we are very much mistaken if the race of 
gray-bear s will be the least numerous class among the readers of 
‘midshipmen’s pranks,” and the humours ofthe gun-room. ‘To us the 
following is irresistible. 

“ During the long winters of our slothful discontent at Bermuda, 
caused by the peace of Amiens, the grand resource both of the idle and 
the busy, amongst all classes of the Leander’s officers, was shooting— 
that never-ending, still-Deginning amusement, which Englishmen 
carry to the remotest corners of the habitable globe—poppin y away 
in all countries, thinking only of the game, and ofter but too reckless 
of the prejudices or fears of the natives. This pr pensity is indulged 
even in those uninhabited regions of the earth which are visited only 
once in an age: and if Captain Parry had reached the Pole, he would 
unquestionably have had a shot at the axis of the earth' In the mean 





Sye Atlvbtoun. 





weather. 
most companionable of dogs; and though he dearly loved the midship- 
men, and was dearly beloved by them in return, he bad enough oi the 
animal in his composition to take a still higher pleasure in the society 
of his own kind. So that, when the high-bred, showy pointers belong- 
ing to the officers came on board, after a shooting excursion, Mr. Shak- 
ings lost no time in applying to them torthe news. The pointers, who 
liked this sort of familmrity very well, gave poor Shakings all sorts of 
encouragement. Notso their masters;—they could not bear to see 
such an abominable cur, as they called our tavourite, at once so cur- 
sediy dirty and so utterly useless, mixing with their sleek i ud weil- 
kept animals. At first their dislike was confinedto such insu ting ex- 
pressions as these; then it came to an occasio:.al kick, or a knock on 
the nose with the but-end of a towling-piece; and lastly, to asound 
cut with the hunting-whip. Shakings, whoinstinetively knew his place, 
took all this, I:ke a sensible fellow, in good part; while the mids, when 
out of hearing of the higher powers, uttered curses both loud and deep 
against the tyranny and oppression exercised against an animal which, 
in their fond fancy, was declared to be worth all the dogs in the ward- 
room put together. They were little prepared, however, for the stroke 
which soon tell upon them, perhaps in consequence of these very mur- 
murs. ‘To their great horror and indignation, one of the lieutenants, 
provoked at some liberty which Master Shakings had taken with his 
newly-polished boot, called out, one morning—‘ Man the jolly-boat, 
andiand that internal, dirty, ugly beast of a dog belonging to the young 
gentiemen! ‘Where shall Itak him to, sir?’ asked the strokesman 
of the boat. ‘Oh, afy where; pull to the nearest part of the shore, 
and pitch bim out on the rocks. He'll shift tor himself, | have no 
doubt.’ So off went poor dear Shakings! If a stranger had come 
uto the midshipmen’s birth at that moment, he might have thought 
his Majesty's naval service was about to be broken up. All allegiance, 
discipline, or subordination, seemed utterly cancelled by this horrible 
act. Many were the execrations hurled upwards at the offending 
‘knobs,’ who, we thought, were combinining to make our lives mise 
rable. Some of our party voted for writing a letter of remonstrance 
to the admiral against this unheard-of outrage; and one youth swore 
deeply that he would leave the service, unless justice were obtained. 
Butashe had been known to swear the same thing half-a-dozen times 
every day since he joined the ship. uo great notice was taken of this 
pledge. Another declared, upon his word of honour, that such an act 
was enough to make a man turn Turk, and fly his country! At last. 
by general agreement, it was decided that we should not do a bit ot 
duty, or even stir from our seats, till we obtained redress for our 
rrievances, However, while we were in the very act of vowing mu 
tiny and disobedience, the hands were turned up to ‘furl sails’ upon 
which the whole party, totally forgetting their magnanimous resolu- 
tion, scudded up the ladders, and jumped into their stations with more 
ihan usual alacrity, wisely thinking, that the moment for actual revolt 
had not yet arrived, A better scheme than throwing up the service, 
or writing to the admiral, or turning Musselmen, was afterwards con- 
veted. The midshipman who went on shore in the next boat easily 
rot hold of poor Shakings, who was howling on the steps of the 
watering place. In order to conceal him, he was stuffed, neck and 
crop, into the captain’s cloak-bag, brought safely on board, and re- 
tored once more to the bosom of his friends. In spite of all we could 
do, however, to keep Master Shakings below, he presently found bis 
way to the quarter-deck, to receive the congratulations of the other 
dogs. There he was soon detected by the higher powers, and very 
si rtly afterwards trundled over the gangway,and again tossed on the 
beach. Upon this occasion he was honoured by the presence of one 
f his own masters, a middy, sent upon this express duty, who was 
specially desired to land the brute, and not to bring him on board 
again. Of course, this particular youngster did not brine the dog off; 
hut, before night, somehow or other, old Shakings was snoring away, 
in grand chorus with his more fashionable friends the pointers, 
and dreaming no evil, before the door of the very officer’s cabin 
whose beautifully-polished boots he had brushed by so rudely it 
the morning.—an offence that had led to his banishment. This 
second return of our dog was too much. The whole posse of us were 
sent for on the quarter-deck, and in very distinct terms positively 
ordered not to bring Shakings on board again. These injunctious 
having been given, this wretched victim, as we termed him, of op 
pression, was once more landed amongst the cedar groves. This time 
he remained a full week on shore; but how 
way off again, no one ever knew—at least no one chose to divulge 
Never was there any thing like the mutual joy felt by Sha! 
two dozen masters. He careered about the ship, barked and yelle: 
with delight, and, in his raptures, actually leaped, with his dirty feet. 
on the milk-white duck trousers of the disgusted officers, who heartily 
wished him at the bottom of the anchorage ! 


shew of confidence in those who were then plotting his ruin. 


might have yet been well. 


windsail, sent down to put our lights out; and we were forced to march 
off, growling, to our hammocks. 
ror, old Shakings was not to be seen or heard of. We searched every 
where, interrogated the cockswains of all the boats, and cross-ques 


could be found. At length the idea began to cain ground amongst us 





time, the officers and the young gentlemen of the flag-ship at Bermu- 
da, in the beginning of I803, [ suppose to keep their hands in for the 
war which they saw brewing, and hourly prayed for, were constantly 
blazingaway amongst the cedar groves and orange plantations of those 
fairy islands, which appeared more and more beautiful after every 
The midshipmen were generally obliged to content 





such excursion 


themselves with knocking down the blue and the red birds with the | 
hip’s pistols, charged with his Majesty’s gunpowder, and, for want of | 


mall shot, with slugs formed by cutting up his Majesty's musket-bul- 
lets The officers aimed at higher came, and were, of course, better 
runs and ammunition. Several of these gentlemen 


ne led with 
rat brought from England some fine dogs—high-bred pointers; while 


the midties, also, not to be outdone, must needs have a dog of their 
own: they recked very little of what breed; but some sort of animal 
they said they must have. I forget how we procured the strange- 
looking | t whose services we contrived to engage: but. having 
ynee obtained , We were not slow in giving himour best affections 


ft is true, he w His colour 


and while a part of his hair twisted itself 


1s ugly as any thing could possibly be 


wasa dirty, reddish vellow: 


ipin curls, a part hang down quite straight, almost to the cround 
Ile was utterly less for all the purposes of real sport, but quite cood 
nough to furnish the mids with plenty of fun when thev went on 
hore—in chasing pigs, barking at old, white-headed negresses, and 
other amusements, suited to the exalted taste end habits of the risin 
generation of officers. People will differ as to the erits of dove: but 
we had no doults as to the { superiority of ours over all the others 
n board, though the name we ve him certainiv implied no such 
if n i” part Att i 1 delib flor t was decided to 
Sal Now, it the ex ‘ that shakines is the 
aM rivent ll fragment ur ey ' j nd ends « cord 
ac ts ofa mm. old lany *—iIn short. to anw kind of refuse 4 
) \ indtear ott re Thico me was nerhar 


vt i} fay our 


and our ire mounted accordingly. 
natural, as the officers said not a word about the matter, nor even ask 
ed us what we had done with our dog 
excitement and distraction for our loss, one of the midshipmen 
had some drollerv in his composition, gave anew turn to the 
sion of our thoughts. This centleman, who was more th: 


or when he found his 


ings and his 


Next day, to our surprise and hor- 


tioned the marines. who had been sentries during the night on the 
fore-castle, gangwavs, and poop; but all in vain !—no trace of Shakings 


that the poor beast had been put an end to by some diabolical means; 
This suspicion seemed the more 


n twice as 


li vid Duakings Was no great beauty, he was, at least, the | 





| 
| 


| 


| 


| ensned in the pig-sty was prodigious—ior in those 


Thus the poor beast un- 
wittingly contributed to accelerate his hapless fate, by this ill-timed 
If he 
had kept his paws to himself, and staid quietly in the dark recesses of 
the cock-pit, wings, cable-tiers, and other wild regions, the secrets of 
which were known onty to the inhabitants of our sub-marine world, a!! 
We had a grand jollification onthe night 
of Shakings’ restoration; and his health was in the very act of being 
drunk, with three times three, when the officer of the watch. hearing 
an uproar below, the sounds of which were conveyed distinetly up the 


While we were in this state of 


May 7 
’ 
took more than usual interest in this afiair of Shakin 
was applied (o by us at every stage ot the transaction 
perplexed, of course, when the cog was f , 
days, he could give us no comiort, nor sug 
which was not too dangerous tor his youn 
He prudently observed, that es we hy 
would be ivoiish to get ourselves into 
all. ‘There can be no harm, however,’ be continued, in bj 
slightly-sareastic way, which all who knew ain will seghlins Wt Dome 
as it they saw him now, drawing his hand slowly ecross bis cee well 
- ) 


65, 8nd that bh. 
© Was sad}, 
nd ior son: 
gest hy mode of revenge 
& Iriends to put in Practice 
‘a nO certainty to £° upon, it 
& S€riOUS Scrape Lor nothix g at 


nelly missing; a 


chin, *'There can be wo harm, my boys, in putting the othe mn 
mourning tor their dear departea irend Shakings aug? in 


. - + lor, wh 
come ot him, he is lost te them as well as to us, and his n seueee ve be 
soe ¥ Ought 


to be duly respecte d.’ ‘This hint was no suoner given than 9 iemieaee 
raised lor crape, and every chest and bag ransacked, to procure b; — 
of mourning. The pointers were spe eCHy rigged up with a 1 8 badge 
die of crape, tied in a handsome bow, upon the leit leg of arge bun- 
above the knee. The joke took imniediately. The off oe =a 
not help laughing; for, though we considered them little , . oe 
fiends at that moment of excitement, they were, in fact yo ag then 
instence, the best-natured and most indulgent men I remenile pt in th 
sailed with. 4 hey, of course, ordered the crape to be insta ae 
trom the dogs’ legs; and one oi the officers remarked 
that as we had now had our piece of tun out, there were to be rer, 
such tricks. Off we scampered to consult old Daddy what y, ta * 
done next, as we had been positively ordered not to meddle al a — 
with the dogs. ‘ Pet the pigs in mourning, he said. All oun oat 
was expended by this time ; but this want wes soon st prhea em 
whose trade it is to discover resources in difheulty Witha et the om 
devotion to the cause of public spirit, one of these juvenile mut i e 
pulled off his black bandkerchiet, and, toaring it in pie es, gavea ree 
tion to each oi the circle, and aw ay we all staited to wnt into sa 
this new suggestion of our director-general of mischiet. J he L wh ch 
ceys s ! 
lowed a plece on board & man.-ol-war,—a custom n jo ters. a 
ot lateyyears, sinvte nothing can be more out of character with sees dite 
than such nuisances. As these matters o1 tuste and cleanlines« yee 4 
nothing to us, we did not internmit our noisy labour till ey ery one of 
the grunters bad his armlet of such erape as we had been able ton a. 
ter. We then watched our opportunity, and opened the door ; 
let out the whole herd of swine on the main-deek, just at a 
when a group of the officers were stay ding on the tore part of the quar- 
ter-deck. Ot course, the liberated pigs, delighted with their tre ods = 
passed in review under the very nose ot our superiors, each with bis 
mourning kr ot displayed. grunt ng o squesling elong. as it it wes the 
express object to attract attention to their domestic sorrow for the los 
of Shakings. The officers were excessively provoked. as they could 
not help seeing that all this was affording entertainment, at their ex. 
pense, to the whole crew ; for, although the men tok no part in thi 
touch of insubordination, they were reacy enough, in those idle tin , $ 
of the weary, weary peace, to atch st any species of distraction or 
devilry, no matter what, to compensate for the loss ot their wonted oc. 
cupation of pommelling their enemies. The matter, therefore, neces 
sarily became rather serious; and the whole gang of us being sent for 
on the quarter-deck, we were ranged in a line, each with bis toes at the 
edge of a plank, according to the orthodox fashion of these gregarious 
scoldings, technically called ‘toe-the-line matches.” We were then 
given to understand that our proceedings were impertinent, and, atter 
the orders we had received, highly offensive. It was with much diff 
culty that either party could keep their countenances during this off ial 
lecture, for, while it was going on, the sailors were endeavouring, by 
the direction of the officers. to remove the bits of silk trom the legs of 
the pigs. If, however, it be diffeult—as most dificult we found it— 
to put a hog into mourning, it is a job ten times more troublesome to 
take him out again. Such at least is the fair inference from these two 
experiments; the only one perhaps on record—for it cost halt the morn 
ing to undo what we had done in less than an hour—to say nothing of 
the unceasing and outrazeous uproar which took place along the decks, 
especially under the guns, and even under the coppers. forward in the 
galley, where two or three of the youngest pigs had wedged them- 
selves. apparently resolved to die rather thar submit to the degrada 
tion of being deprived of their mourning Al! this was very creditable 
tothe memory of poor Shekings; but, in the course of the cay. the 
real secret of this extreordinary diffic ulty of teking @ pig out of meurr- 
ing was discovered. Twoof the mids were detected in the very fact 
of tying on a bit of black buntin to the leg of asow, from which the 
seamen declared they had already cut off crape and silk enough to 
have made her a complete suit of black. As soon as these fresh offences 
were reported, the whole party of us were ordered to the mast-beed es 
* punishment. Some was sent to sit on the topmast cross-trees, some 
the top-gallant yard-arms, and one small gentleman being perched et 
the jil-boom end, was very properly balanced abaft hy another little 
culprit at the extremity of the gaff. In this predicament we were hung 
out to dry for six oreight hours, as old Daddy remarked to us with a 
crin, when we were called down asthe night fell. Our persevering 
riend, being rather provoked at the punishment of his young flock, 
now set to work to discover the real fate of Shakings. It soon 
occurred to him, that if the dog had really been made away with, e 
he shrewdly suspected, the butcher, in ally robability, must have hac 
a hand in his murder; accordingly. he sent for the man in the evening 
when the following dialogue took place:—* Well, butcher will y« 
have a glass of grog to-night?’ ‘Thank you, sir, thank vou. Here’ 
your honour’s health!’ said the other, atter smoothing down bis heir 
and pulling an immense quid of tohacco out of his mouth. Old Dad 
dy observed the peculiar relish with which the butcher took his glass; 
and mixing another, a good deal more potent, placed it before the fe! 
low. and continued the conversation in these words. ‘I tell you what 
it is. Mr. Buteher—you are as humane a man as any in the ship. I cere 
but. if required, you know well, that you must do your uly 


atly cut off 


lo US, serious y 


SO #s to 


moment 


say: 





. who 
expres- 


| old as most of us, say about thirty, had won the affections of the whole 


\of our class, by the gentleness of his manners, and the gener 
he always took on our side. He bore amongst us the 
Daddy: certainly he like a father to those 
like myself, were quite adrift in the ship without anv one 
them 





us part 


pet 


and was amonest ns who 


He was a man of talents and classical educetion 


entered the navv far too late inlife ever to take to it cordially 


} en ad 


habits, indeed. had hecome so ricid. that they con!d rever 
hend to the 
every officer should run throngh 


headed can brook 


mortifying kind of discipline which it apperrs 
but which only the ht 
edinaiv. with all hie ahil} 


voung and li 


Our worthy friend. ace 


name of 


to look after 

hut he had 
His 
eto 


essential 


ties, taste, and acauirements. never seemed at he me or hoard shir 
and unless a man can reach this point of liking for the sea, he is better 
on shore At all events. old Daddy cared more about bic hooks thar 
hout the blocks, and delighted much more in giving us stance 
our literary pursuits. and trving to teach vs to be weefnl. than in rer 
rine himcelf a proficient in those professional mvst a whieh t 
ne hoped to 7 ctise in € nest himer] Whart! ve ‘ ‘ 
erson’s early |} ‘ wes, we never con! fnd ont: fr he er 
tered the navy or how it can that aman of his nowe nd 
l hme should have been kent back so r Ind 1 ¢ 
tr never nire tr closely into these matters, } ’ 
tented to have { 1dvanta ‘er tectior ' ‘ 
ote e of the other ol rs, who oc s allw } edt} Then 


v hether it is upon sheep or hogs?’ ‘Surely, sir.’ ‘Or upon dogs, € 


ther?’ enddenly asked the inonisitor. ‘J don’t know about thet.’ ste: 
mered the butcher. quite taken by surprise, and thrown all aber 
*‘Well—well said Daddy. ‘here's another class for you—a stiff nortt 


f the 


wester. Come! tell us all abont it now How did vou get rid « 
| dog ?—of Shakings. [ mean?’ ‘Why. sir,’ said the pesching rogue I 
put sir.” *‘Well'—what then?’ ‘I tied up 
| the mouth and put him overboard—ont of the midship lower deck port 
sir.” *‘ Yes—bhut he would Daddy. ‘Qh. sir” ered 
ithe butcher now entering folly into” he merciless spirit of his tr 
af IT put a four-end-twerty-ponr cd chot into the bag along with Shakings 
1‘ Did von?—Then, Master Butcher. all that Dean 
arescal as ever went about unhanged 
Next morning. when the officers were 


him in a barc—a bread bag. 


not sink 7?’ said 
" 


sav is, you 
precious There—drink § 
and he of with von!’ 


in the 


erone 


sembled at breakfast were-room. the door of the captam ott 


rines’ cabin was suddenly opened, and that officer, ball shaved 
lanching throveh a collar of soap-snds. stalked out with a peper 
hand. ‘Here.’ he exclaimed, ‘is a copy of verses, which Tf t 
now inmvy basin. Tean’t tell how thev t there. ner what th e 
ahout:—bnot vou shall judge.’ So he read the two following 28 
of d rere|i— 
‘When the Northern Confed’racvw thre atened our shores 
And ronsed Alhion’s lian. reclir to sleep, 
P sé tion was teken of Ht} | t s 
Not so m 1 rope yarn i lint deep 
Bot r wit neace. other) ‘ view 
And o anevice aalicht as 6 feathos 
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- 
no one but ou 


bt, anu 
eee sports of the lower deck, irom which he clambered up to the | 
tne 


¢ otiicer’s port, and the sushi happening to have been lowered | 
= nthe gan, the epigram, copied by another of the youngsters, | 
oar ached into the soldier's basin. The wisest thing would have | 
pay the officersto have said nothing about the matter, and let it 
— by. But angry people are seldom judicious—so they made & | 
mal complaint to the captain, who, to do him justice, was not a lit-} 
de zzied how to settle the affair. ‘The reputed author, however, | 
= called up, and the captain said to hitm—* Pray, sir, are you the 
_ ot these lines!’ ‘Lam, sir,’ he replied, aitera little consideration. } 
Tese—alll can say is,’ remarked the captain, ‘ they are clev erenough, 
their way—but take my advice, and write no more such verse a’ 
fo the aitfuirended. ‘The suatimst took the captain's hint in good j art, 
and confined bis pen to tojrcs below the suriace of the water. : 


- -— | 
POLICE —i OWN HALL. 
A discarded Lover and Pig's Merrow.—James and Mary-Ann Noble, 
man and wile, were Cuargs 1 with assaulting John Masters. 
. Toe compiainaot, who, it appears, lodged with the detendants, sta- 
ved, in a Very lachrymos that he had jent them a broom, and | 
from circumstances Which had arisen to sour the milk of human | 
kindness, with wien hew s provided in abundance, he applied to them | 
for tue restoration of the broom, and they retused to give it him back | 
is terms that wounded him to the quick, On any ordinary oceasion 
he would ave thought but little about it. but the manner of convey- | 
ing it, your Worsiip. the manner,” continued the complainant, ** espe- | 
cially on the part et Mary-Aun, wounded me to the heart; it unmanned | 
me, end, wher L attempted to take possession of the broom by force, 
wy both set upon me, and mauled me most unmercifully,’’—the 
ynplainant, no longer able tu restrain his teelings, wept aloud. nase 
The male detendant made reply, that, on returning home to his din- 
ner, he beheld the complainant in his room busied about the frying-pan, | 
s was very natural, | 


that 


which coutained some sausazes tor their dinner 
pe @ ; | 
was “PU broom ye both. | 

it then came to the wile’s turn (a very pretty woman) to speak, and 
che thus expressed herselt :— 


The wite—"* Your Worship, [don’t mean to say that I have any an- 


sry feelings towards John (meaning the complainant), but the truth 
must be told”’—and it was toid with a glance from a tull black eye to- 
wards John, that spoke voluines—* John was my first lover, andl 
iked him well enough till my Husband proposed tor me, and I took him 
n preterence; and why not, your Honour?” and here Mary-Ann’s 
bright eye twinkled. ‘ Well, your worship,” she continued (blowing 
her nose), “ever since that Jobn has tretted me a good deal, by tell 

ing me | was ungrateful, and, finding I would be true to Jem, he has 


sttempted to poison us both—you know you did, John,” turning to the | 


ynplainant 5 “and you know you was putting poison into the frying- 
oan when we came !”—{ A laugh. ] 


“ Poison!” exclaimed Joun, * poison! Oh, if my heart was’nt broke | 
Poison! it was only peg’s marrow I was putting in, to | 


efore it is now. 
make you kind to me !” 
The Alderman and the auditory laughed outright, and at the con- 
usion the Alderman said, ** Well, but about the broom?!” and it ap- 
pearing that the broom was actually lent, and that no poisoning had 
taken place, the defendants were discharged, upon promise to give the 
broom up 





- , z 
Pavictics, 
Epigram. 

Why should all gir's, a wit exclaimed, 

Surprising farmers ve | 
Because they're always studying 
The art of husiand-ry. 


On Woman. 
Oh, woman! thou ari trail as fair, 
Thy promises are “ ight as air,” 
Thy breast a treaven witout a heart in, 
Thy love—my eye and Betty Martin! 


Rhyming Thieres.—Some short time since agentleman in Somer- 
etshire, named Hex, had, amvuugst other iowls, six geese and a gander. 
—Uue night all the geese were stolen, aud the gander wes tound the 
lowing morning alone, bearing a letter tied round its neck, with a 
1 pence enclosed, and in the letter the tollowing lines :— 

Pray Mr. Hex 
Do wot vex 
Nor think yourseli in danger, 
For we have bought six geese 
Ata penny a piece, 
And left the money with the gander.—Dorset Chronicle. 


Retort Cortcous.—** Hold your tongue for a fool!” was the polite re- 
‘Sure then, you're going to 


ommendation of an trish husband 
ake yourself !”, was the equal y polite reply of the wire. 
The Lord Chancellor and the 

Uhanceilor again complained ot the 


,to you, and therefore, ii the noise continue, I shall speak to your 
weessor.”’ 


A Frenchman, in his recently published “Tour through England,” 
with the En- 
sh:—punch is his favourite liquor—Vuuch his (avourite entertainmen: 


marks that ‘punch in all shapes is a great favourite 


—and a punch ow the head iis tavourite argument.” 


Sir Humphrey Davy, ars, on 


it app 
ifrench chemists wit i 


batleast apparent sup 
death, it isto Paris we are indebted tor bis léfe. 
The 
t Englis i statesmen. 
iit, 


A letter trom Ciarl 
in 1626, contains the | 


to the Duke ot 





} and ordered a beet-steak ; 


sked him what business he had there, and the answer he received | 


Vale Gossips.—Un Saturday the Lord 
gabbie ot the goss ps in his Court, 
d, addressing the door-keeper, suid,— * Itseemsto be of no use speak- 


his visit to the Continent, treat- 
ciliousness: yet, after 


Covernment of Ireland has always been a perplexing subject 
Buck- 


liowing quaint passage:—* As tor 


rgood Daddy who was equal to such a flight. About, to bis present arrival in London, had written to engage apartments at 
rchin—who stall be nameless—was thrust out of one of | the Union Hotel. a 


Mr. Amos, in a lecture, lately delivered on medical jurispredence, | 


related the following singular tact:— I may mention a tact, which ot ) 
course does not appear in the printed trial, Patch’s Counsel, then | 


Serjeant Best, pressed the prisoner, in couierence belore the trial, to! 
say whether he was vot le:t-handed,—bui he protested he was not,—«as 
the evidenceproved that the murder was committed by means ot a 
pistol-shot by a lett-handed man; but being called upon to plead, and 
put up his band, be answered * Not guilty, and raised has left hand.” — 
Legal Ubsercer. 

It hasbeen advanced, in favour of free trade, that if there were no 
Custom duties there could be no siiuggling. ‘True? andit there were 
no property there could be no thiewmg ! 


Mr. Harvey, during his canvass, was asked whether he was nota 
supporter of taxation. “ Sir,” replied the worthy candidate, * lam an} 
attorney, and I dety you to point out one oi the profession to Whom the 
very word * taxation’ is not hateful!” 

A French artist, who had in vain endeavoured to awaken the public 
of the capital to a sense of his merits, which were by wo means small 
in hisown eyes, reveuged himselt on their want of taste and ieeling, by | 
exhibiting a bdank canvass, as a picture of the ** Judgment of Paris.” | 


* Ferdinand the Seventh,” said a distinguished dipl matist, * is de- | 
cidedly Priest-rid—but his people are absolutely governed by lunatics.” } 
* What else could be expected,” replied a trend, When the very | 
capital itself is Mad-rid !” 

One Swallow does not make a Summer.—One sharp frosty day the late 
King, when Prince ot Wales, went into the Thatcbed House Tavern, 


but observing that it was excessively cold, | 


desired the waiter to bring him first a glass of brandy and water Hi | 
emptied that in a twinkling, then asecond, then athird. “ Now,” said 
the Prince, ** Lam warm and comfortable :—bring my steak.” On this, | 


Mr. Sheridan, who was present, wrote the following impromptu:— 
“The Prince came in, and said ‘twas cold, 
Then put to his head the rummer; 
"Till serallow atter swallow came, 


When be pronounced it summer.” 


Little und Moore. 
A lady having found a copy oi Little’s Poems under the pillow of 
her maid’s bed, wrote in it in peucil, 
You read cirrce, Ll guess; 
I wish you'd read less. 
Under which the pert damsel wrote, 
I read virtce betore; 
Now I mean to read moore. 


Rerenge to the very Letter. 
As John and Mary sat at dinner, 
Mary exclaimed, in playful rage, 

| “Tl pinch thine arm, as I'm a sinner, 
And make thee suffer, ['ll engage.” 


Said John, ‘* Were we in serious strife, 
And you would dare a pinch to give, 

I'd give you such a punch, good wite, 
You'd ne'er forget it while you live.” 


“A punch for but a pinch' oh, dear, 
j That's very hard!” was Jane’s reply, 
| I'would serve,’ quoth John, “to point out clear 
} The difference tween ‘ U' and‘ L.’” 
i 


The following neat enigma has been ascribed to the late Mr. Can- 
| ning, who, like Fox, Porson, Sheridan, and many other clever men, 
could occasionally indulge in literary trifling 
There is a word of plural number. 
A toe to peace and tranquil slumber ; 
Now any word you choose to take 
By addings will plural make ; 
But if you add an s to this, 

1 Strange isthe metamorphosis, 
Plural is plural then no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before 

The solution is cares, which by the addition of an s becomes caress 





“ Five-cights of a Penny!'!'—A Treasury Catch. 
“ He should reduce the proposed duty on raw o from one-penny 
pound to five-eights of a penny.’’—Lord Althorpe’s Speech. 
Of all the raw measures raw Statesmen e'er plano’d, 
The tax on raw cotion’s the rawest of any; 
Our Exchequer some “* Johnny Raw’s” taken in hand, 
Who would fain save the State by fire-cighths of a penny. ' 


por 


What though fo some eight hundred millions, or more, 
Our debt may account—'tis a tale for a granny— 
When our chancellor quickly can wipe off the score, 
With a balance in hand trom five-cighths of a penny ! 
If the spirit of party, (ii Pope told us true), 
For “ the gain of a jew be the madness of many,” 
May the many now gain by the rage of the few 
Who replenish our hoards with five-cighths of a penny ! 


No wonder the swordsmen were put to the rout, 

W hen lance-corporal Goulburn—thet finieal zany !— 
Was too stupid the great golden rule to find out 

Of saving the State by fire-eighths of a penny! 


Proceed then, illustrious financier, ceed! 
j 
No laureat can laud you too loitily—can he? 
An ovation should sure be that pat meed 


Who thus saved the State by fire eqgiths of a penny ! 





Wilt ib, 


Mr. Horace Seymour ana Captain Henry Meynell have been dis 





| roughs beat every other deuvomimation takir 


Savings’ Bawk.—Acording to a parliamentary return just prnted, 
the gross amyunt ol sums received op account ol Savings’ banks is, 
since their establishmentin 1817 LW, 700,225 
Amounts of sums paid 5,648,338 








The balance therefore is ; £ 15,111,690 
It also states that the gross amounts of interest paid and creaited to 
Savings’ Banks by the commissioners tor the reduction of the cational 
debt is £5,141,410 &s 7d. 

A general order is to be issued by the Police Commissioners, to take 
effect to-morrow, by which begcars of every description are to be re- 
moved trom the streets o1 the m Those who are wellknown 
as incorugible offeaders are to be sent to the Mendicity Society, and 
vagrants woo are wandering al vat any settled home, will be 
taken before the different Police Magistrates, and dealt with ac cording 
to law.— Morning Herad 


Lh enpe 


out with 


We are s wry to announce the failure of the respectable firm of 
George Milner, of Rutland Mills, county Dublin, worsted-spinner and 
manulacturer. 

In the eighty-five new boroughs, under the Reform Bill, we find thet 
the number of electoral houses ts alhout 15,000, of whoch &.000 are be 
tween ten and twenty pounds value, and 4,40) only aly twenty 
pounds; so that the lowest ciassof iranchise wil in cichty-five bo 

altogether Ly two to oae. 

It is announced in some of the papers that the Marquis of Cleveland 
(who supports Lord Grey) is speedily to have the dukedom prom: ed 
him by the late King, aod the first vacent blue mbbon into the bargain. 
town 
le | ari took the 


A very general report was circulated 


on Saturday of the 
death of Lari Spencer. The Ne 


best meaus of con- 


tradicting the rumour by being nearly t Whole ol Sundsy atternoon 
} upon his horse, making calls. The Noble Larl, instead of carrying in 
his countevance any signal morta t as in tact fewer marks of age 


than generally fali to people of bis year 


The character ot Lord Grey's Government has been most con* 


sistently maintained to the very last hic began bv taking care of 
Numper Owe, and Nowper One is his last resource low long it will 
serve him we cannot pretend to soy.—John Bull 


Ever since Tuesday last we have been living ina state of perfec 
wonder and amazement; we have every morning taken up the news. 
paper, and tound in each succeeding journal a continued, lengthened, 
protracted, serious debote, reported as having token place in the House 
et Commons upon 4 thing calied a Bill tor Parhamentary Ketorm, 
which was brought down there, by a younger son of the present Jobn 
Duke of Bedford! in his exbriolet, together with his cloak and um- 
brella, on the afternoon of St. David's day.—Jb 


Ministers have resolved, it is said stand or fallon the Canadian 
Timber duty—on which, it is said, t Sur Robert Peel chooses, they 
must go. It is certainly not the policy of the opposition to let them 
off on a side-wind; but it seems pretty certain that, disagre as they 
may, upon all other subjects, Lord Althorpe end his friends will hang 
together upon the Timbcr—an unanimity which their merits richly en 
title them to, and which cannot fail to be satisfactory to the country at 
| large, and the Colonist in particular.—/¢ 

It has been calculated that the skins 
have been already consumed in the 
petitions 


of upwards of 2,000 sheep 
uchment used tor reform 


The Coast Blockade will, we understand, be abolished in April 
Most of the officers in the neighbouring stotions are preparing to break 
up their establishments. On Monday neat the Coast Guard will com- 
mence taking possession of the stations 

The Dumfries Courier asserts that bis 4 
of £150 per annum to the widow of the | 


csty has granted @ pension 
Dr. Thomson, of Glasgow. 


The present Ministry have over and over declared themselves unucd 











}upon the Reform Question Since th: 
they are called the United Ministry 

The Earl of Errak.bas been elected | 
College and University of Aberdeen for t! 


giormus Majority o. One, 


d Reetor of the Mearisehet 
ensoummg year 

suid, will completely 

cheaper, and will yield @ 


A new dye has been discovered, which, it is 
supercede the use of indigo; it will be muc 
taster colour than indigo 


The Grand Cros» of the Guelph has been conferred by his Majesty, 
on Admiral Sir Wm. Hargood, and that of Kaight Commander of the 
| same order, on Captains Usher, and George seymour, C.B 
sity have appointed Lien. 

Koyal Astronomical So« 
idmanack, 


The Lords Commissioners of the Ado 
tenant Stratford, R.N., late secretary to 1! 
ciety, to be the Superintendent of the Nant» 


It is intended again to separate the W India from the Halifax 
command. Rear-Admiral Lord James © en will hoist his flag as 
Commander-in-Chiet on the North Ameri« tation 


The Stag, 46, which isto carry the broad nout of Sir T. Trow- 
bridge, isto be armed with long 24-pounders. L’ Aigle aud Curacoa, 
which are cutting down to flush decked ships, are to be armed with 
long 32-pounders. Capt. Mingave will command one of them 

His Majesty has appointed the 12th of vest month as the day on 
which the grand entertainment to the Kr sof the Bath isto take 
place It is the anniversary of Rodney's gloriw wval victory, and 
the entertainment will be ou the most munificent scale. The Kuights 
will appear in their full orders, and will wear coliars 

A correspondent informs u» that the Lord Mayor will be the first 
Baronet created by bis present Majesty, aod thot letters patent, com. 
ferring that dignity upon him, are now in progress.—Morning Herald, 


Mr. Canning.—In the pride of that inteliectoe! superiority which he 


undoubtedly possessed, he thought himself able to rule alone “He 
comes to me with advice,” was his exclametven one day, whena per 
son privileged to offer it had just left the room—‘he comes to me 


with advice” (and his imperious voice and velement gesture aceorded, 
as he spake, with the animation of his angry eyes); “ it is 


that lwant' I want tools! tool«' tools 





: not advice 
— t(uart rly Keno, a7 


ewes lI can say but litell yet, Yriana beu I missed irom his Majesty’s Household, io oting againstthe Reform 
‘ dé d > rag eimce the onive ‘ce » t . . ‘ - vv P ‘ » ! > 
tsitten upon. and hs > } he He wage we fave) Bill. Both those ventlemen sit for boroughs, ander the influence of | 4 Fine Family —Iin the parish of Tiecehurst there is a family of seven 
: fen upon, and having a turke shelie, we have not yet hatched it.” | «heir relative the Marquis of Hertford | brothe whose united height is 43 feet. The youngest is 10, and the 
ike shelle,” indeed! Wilt Lord G y, who has doubtless * sit- Coleast’?, B.. Ba 7 es , Cin deol eldest 45 years of age.— Maidstone Journal 
ym it’? wit »moplary p nce . ‘2 « pec p 2 ; avant . ech a ommandar ; 
— Bees exemplary patience, be more successiul than the Mi- and Deputy Ad General of the rine Forces: and A Liverpool correspondent says:—* It is the decided opinion of 
1 Nice Morality.—Some time sinc entler f | ‘ Colonel Tremenheere, Aid-de-t pp ceeds Colone| | those best acquainted with the subject that, if the plen for altering the 
Mor ty.—* > time °. a ventieman-farme P are " » ‘ j | ; 
witl ae , 1 - 4 ntieman-tarmer was bargain | Savage in the command of the Chathar Marine duties on tinber be carried toto effect, it will throw 2,000 sail of British 
_ pig-driver ~ orehester market tor vO pigs, when the | His Majesty b : | the | ‘ , Major shipp ng out of employment, to the encouragement of an equal quan 
ow a good character on the anim observed. * You'll : pa a Sew 4 P a ntl ‘ 
— : ia . ate : , » *~ » | tity of foreign tonnage 
nem ere icouple ot as od noral #5 aS mum ¢ nned eves | General Be namin naries Stephens u, and Joba ta ' bsg ,f ts r 
— What do you mean, tay good triend” kedt th man. General tor Hanover Petitions to the House of Commons are in course of signature from 
i an, my gv i ! asked itheman.— 
Wh, e ’ =e | _ . 1 the erchants of Verpor the North rice ! ; ‘ 
yOV. V0 honour, you'll find’em as good moral pies as eve r was, go | The state of Lord Holland s healt gives serious fears to | friends. | t " mereh y of Live | 1 io , by Ame = mber trace sad 
rd : ” . ‘ aiso trom t shinownere. ager ‘ the ite tio ‘ tie« imber 
willtorthe next.,”—* But what do ime hy moral?” \ Sir Henry Halford is his chief physician, and Mr. Brodie his surgical r . a ~ : A n ¢ alteration of duties on timbe 
j a. ‘ 4 . from our cal y ort merica 
noral pigs, your honour; | eat their allowance any | @ttencant aE paeeans 
| P 4 ik on . | J 
400 creditto their ke — er The report of the dangerous illness of Sir Walter Seott is hany ly | 4 Fat Case.—A ¢ e arming oatol the tran tions of the British 
wiora s Bor.—The Prince of | t was not te seven years | Without foundation, Sir Walter has sold his house in Edinburgh, and | fr Company came before 1 Court o . quer last week, the 
vhen lis preceptor, O ' { Fat plained to | retire 1 wholly to Abbotsford \! s fo Counse ioh consisted of about serenteen reama of paper ; 
Pandor . , | ; j j 1 | ‘ " ¢ ws ar ’ ’ l at 
} i box ti 4 ehat } A marriage is announced between the Hon. Mies Graves, and the | : : ‘ y m : : ap . ‘ ™ ” 
race were «l ‘uw hat 7 } . - | Par dora 1 son of the late Lord llenbor ivt vy? ‘ ‘ la 7 ekir on oer vere led 
ty er; } few ' nad i = ‘ 1 | ogat es ‘ tre ‘ t 
The. A I ma} Mr. Calvert has been d yissed from h Va jest Bi Id on} | Kia 4d s2yniy ‘ ence ' ‘ ef € f 
; $0 , f \ Father !” | o. ‘ L2 ' p ‘ 
: ¢ express ground « s having voted ¢ tthe Keiorn T 
| » ore 1 > Yes.” | ground oi bh ia voted acair Ke rom B Court P . The suit ha amend ie 6 4 w 
- Journal . 
, tor That cannot | e Prince tated by three gentlemen, named =a - ‘, ar I to 
{ mooted Pand t « ‘ ‘ d not When his Maie ty carriage drove into the St le yard t ft. } 1 4 wre they entered j f me 
t, was not the | s Sede an SE +3 : ly tar saluted ' t acter | ' re { Mr. At ‘ j ot sl 
+cheer Huzza { K Wiliam’ ?t Re Rall ‘ It ° er { orth pore than ] j ‘ cat telore 
no ‘ erri , P id his Majesty wes a , 


415 atl 
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She Alvion. 





Earldom ef Deron. —On ‘Tuesday the _ of the Committee of Pri- | clined to overrate the services, or to exaggerate the range and compmees | told that the effect produced is an interruption to th 


leges was presented to the House of Lords, setting forth that Lord 


yurtenay bad made good his claim to the title of “ Parl of Devon.” 
Che report was adopted, and the claim adjudged accordingly. It was 
ien moved and carried, that the Resolution and Judgment be laid 
tefore his Majesty forthwith in the customary torm—namely, 
v the Lords with white staves The presumptive heir to the title is 
W. Courtenay, Esq. ex-Member for Exeter, and now the Deputy 
erk of the Parliament acting at the table of the House of Lords. 

The fine imposed upon Mr. Alexander, for a libel on the Duke of 

Wellington, has been remitted, and he was dischagged trom Newzate 
n Saturday last. 

The 3d Regiment of Foot Guards is to be formed into a battalion of 
licht infantry; and the Coldstream Guards are in future to be ac- 
« outred as a Highland Regiment.— Morning paper 

The King has given a carte blanche to the Duke of Cambridge and 
his Council, to make any concessions to the liberal party in Manoves 
which may be called for by justic end reason 

Imprisonment for Debt. —On I'riday @ petition was presented to the 
Tlouse, praying ‘that any debtor, 
meter 9 whose debt was not as 
the Justice of Assize or the High 
on the cause of his complaint.” 

The Hon. John Kennedy Erskine, who died at Piso, was the second 
and youngest son of the Fart and Countess of Casillis, and brother of 
aed Reanolr, who has been unseated for the borough of Eversham. 
Captain Kennedy Erskine, at the period of his demise, had not com- 
pleted his 33d year. He entered early into the army, and at the time 
of his death was a Captain on halt pay of the 16th Lancers, and 
Equerry to his Majesty, Captain Erskine was united to Miss Augusta 
Piteclarence in 1°25. 

There is no foundation for the reports of the death of the Earl of 
Chatham, and of Earl Spencer.—Court Journal 

REFORM—BREACHES OF PRIVILEGE. 

The freedom of speech and de- Breach 1 
Lates, and of proceedings in Par- Hon. G. C. W. Forrester, M. P. 
liament, shall not be impeached for Wenlock, Groom ot the Bed- 
or questioned im any court or place, chamber cashiered hia for presum- 
out of Parliament.—Bill of Rights. ing to have an opinion averse to 

Reform.” 


believing himself to be illegally im- 
essed by a Jury, may, by petitioning 
Sheriff, have the decision of a Jury 


Breach 2. 

Hlorace Seymour, Esq. M. P. for 
Bodmin, Gent. Usher of the Privy 
Chamber——‘ thrust out of the 
Household for voting against the 
Bill."— Times, March 24, 1831 

Breach 3 

Henry Meynell, Esq for 

Lisbourne, Gent. Usher in Ordina- 
ae t 


Parliament is privileged to pro- 
tect its members from the molesta- 
tion of their fellow-subjects,—and 
ill more,—from the oppression 
of the Crown. —Coke, 

Whatever matters arise 
cerning either honse, shall be ex- 
amined, discussed, and adjudged, 
in the house to which it relates, ry 
ind nor ecsewnenrr.—Blackstone. likes.” 

Such an act annihilates, at 

ow, all the rights Com- 
mons, by taking from them that 


stating, 


con- 
M.P 


‘at liberty to go uore he 

— Times, March 24, 1531 
Breach 4 

Every other Householder “ who 

‘ will of the pow- 





one 
af the 
votes ayvainst the 
important ers that be.” 
wd freely discussing all subject 

-Delol me 

Is there no honest member in 
lute Englishman under the roof of 
voiceand call the adviser of these despe 
li not, why, then, ve rerovelling moles ot 
' crubbing, until the 


privilege, ol 


the Commons ?—is there no one reso 
St. Stephens, who dares lift up his 


rate breaches ol partiam ‘ntary 





privilege belore its bar? 
Printing-house-square, go on grubbing, grubbing, 
whole tabric fall about our ears.—London Alon. 
THE LOVES Of TH. GIANTS 
On Suasday morning last, about five o'clock, 
to a police-constable of the L division on duty near the Asylum,tthat 
heavy groans were heard to proceed from the travelling residence (a 
large carriage) of the celebrated 8 ntess, situate in the mall, 
wn open'space of ground betwen the We tminster-road and the New 
Getalem, and it was feared that murder had been committed. Tl 
constable procured further assistance, and repaired immediately to the 


otel 


snot. They found the door of the carriage open, and all in darkness, | 
and groans were heard to proceed from two persons trom within. A 
licht having been soon obtained, a female of cigantic form and a man 


were found lying on the floor in a state of insensibility. The man, 
upon being asked what was the cause of tliecirindisposition, pointed to 
the table, upon which was an empty cup, with a white sediment ad- 
hering to its sides, and on the floor wa 
‘‘noison,” the contents of which they hed both swallowed. The 
policeman lost no time in conveying them to Guy's Hospital, where 
they were immediately attended by Mr. Collett, the surgeon; the fe- 
mate was in a very deplorable state, and seemed to be past all re- 
covery; but her husband, although in a state of stupor, was not so 
hag ad affected by the poison. The patent pump was applied by 
Mr. Ifills, the cupper to the Hospital, by which a quantity of arsenic 
was taken from the female's stomach, and also from that of her hus- 
band, and they were put to bed in a very feeble state, and still remain 
so, but itis expected they will ultimately recover. It appears that a 
short time since the Giantess, who stands 6 feet 6 inches high, was ex- 
hibited in St. James’s-street, as “ Ann Freeman, the celebrated Scotch 
Giantess;" and whilst there her husband became jealous of her, in 
consequence of a man, about her own gigantic sinture, called “the 
Spanish Giant,” having shown her more attention than was deemed 
necessary. The husband, who is not more than half the size of his 
wife, as soon as it was possible, removed his better half from the ex- 
hibition, and wheeled her off, in his four-wheeled residence, to the 
space of ground near Bethlem Hospital; afew evenings after, whilst 


l'reeman and his wife were sitting in the caravan, which is very com- | 
modiously constructed, Mr. Freeman, to his astonishment, perceived 


his rival, the Spanish Giant, looking through his carriage window, 
which, from his immense height, he could do without much trouble. 
Wle ran out, but the intruder had disa; peared. From that moment, 
Freeman and his spouse had lived upon the most unhappy terms, and 
she would frequently seize her ill-fated husband by the back of the 
neck with her hand, and hold him at arm's length till he was nearly 
choked. On Saturday night Freeman went out, and did not return 
till early on Saturday morning, when he found his wife had taken 
polson, and pereciviug a portion of it left in the tea-cup, in a moment 
of contrition and remorse he swallowed it off, and was immediately 
after seized with violent retchings, and then became insensible, in 
which state they were discovered by the police-constable, by which 
their lives were preserved. The Giantess is a very fae woman, about 
thirty years of age, and is a native of Aberdeenshire 
belongs to Market Harborough, Leicestershire.—] salish Paper 





information was given | 





a niece of paper labelled | 


of his ability. Something perhaps analagous took place in the case of 

Me Weber. ‘Much vague and unmeaning compliment, much idle 
| declamation, and many false views, would require to be cleared away | 
| before the man hiinsel! could be seen and appreciated in his simplicity 
| Bat Weber is, fortunately, one who, even when deprived of these 
| trappings. retains the dignity and the honours of a great artist; 
perbups, like the SyLilline books, he loses little or nothing of | 
by their abridgment 
“+ Asa composer, amidst the flood of excellence which 


play, we have some dificulty in singling out the quality ior which be 


nay, | 
i 


18 Value 


iis Works dis- 





stood most pre-eminent We think, however, that he was, in no re- 
spect, more distinguished than for the perfect originality of his style. 


He imitates no particular master, he is the slave of no particular 
school, and can scarcely be said to take the cue from any of his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries. He walks in a path decidedly and pecu- 
liarly his own; and yet, with all this originality, with a st 








+ so strong- 








ly, so indelibls arked, that it can never be mistaken, he is, perhaps 
less of a mannerist than any composer of his day. The character of 
his music always varies withthe subject. Unlike that of some, it is no 


Procrustes’ bed, to which all themes whatever are forcibly subjected 
and fitted in so as to correspond with its precise form and dimensions 
} On the contrary, his compositions, as they invariably spring from the 
contemplation ot the subject, possess ail the beauty and the variety in- 
cident to it; and when we turn to his laughing chorus, the striking and 
singular effect of which is produced by the adaptation of the very 
phenomenon which usually takes place on the vocal organs when the 
risible faculties are agitated—to the cries of terror and dismay which 
break from Max when struggling to escape from the demon, and to 
many other passages of his works, we are impressed with the idea that 
the object which he had constantly in view was simply to modulate 
the voice of nature, so as to bring it within the laws of musical expres- 
| sion. So completely, indeed, bas he followed the course which nature 
| points out, that we may apply to him, with the most perfect justice, the 

high eulogium which Pope pronounces on Shakspeare, wher he de- 
scribes him as being ‘less an imitator than an instrument of natore;’ 
and adds, ‘that is not so just to say of him, that he speaks from her, as 
that she speaks through hum. 

“ The consequence of this is, that his works are remarkable for the 
individuality of their character; andin this respect, they admit of be- 
ing favourably contrasted with those of his great rival Rossini. His 
Freyschittz, his Preciosa, his Oberon, his Euryanthe, are so distinct from j 
each other, we may venture to say, that, with a person ignorant of their 
| author, they might pass for the productions of a different artist; but let 
any one, for the first time, heara series of Rossini’s operas, and if he did 
not, without being informed, very soon find out that the author of Tan- 
credi wrote the Barber of Seville, we should have no very high opinéon 
of his musica! discrimination 




















“Weber never wrote without having studied his subject in all its 
! with its spirit and sentient.” 


| bearings, and deeply imbued his miad 
| In the execntion. every thing manifests the utmost refine- 





care ang 


| ment, the most consummate judgment and propriety ; the most admira- | 


ble congruity pervades the tout ensemble, and the result always is, what 
| can scarcely ever be said in regard to any of Rossini’s works, one per- 
| fect and uniform whole 
| “We see in Rossinia perpetual recurrence to the same series of 
modulation, and, as in ‘ Di piacer’ and ‘Una voce,’ he is constantly 
reproducing the same idtas in different shapes; he is always, in short, 
| revolving and re-revolving within a limited sphere. Doubtless, within 
that sphere, his pretensions to originality, to a felicity, a light, a bril- 


liancy unequalled, to a genius, which, at the age of tweuty-four had 
subjected all Europe to its power, are incontestible. But genius, that 
clear fountain from which all original ideas flow, will sometimes run 


soil from which it springs is not occasionally moistened 
We are convinced that it is 
e alluded—mannerism 


dry when the 
| by the dews of study and contemplation 
| only in this way that the faults to which we hav 
ind an exclusive partiality for a particular style—are to be avoided. 
‘Ifow absurd,’ says Weber, in the letter we have quoted, ‘to sup- 
pose that the mind is cramped by the serious study of means.’ As wel 
might it be said that a knowledge of mankind contracted our notions, 
| and strengthened our prejudices, #s thet an intimate familiarity with 
| the works of the great masters, their principles, and their practice, had 
a tendency to repress the natural expansion of the faculties! It may 
have occasionally happened, that individuals by no means destitute of 
| talent, by losing sight of the ends to which the acquisitions they were 









| engaged in amassing were truly subservient, or from too great a vene- | 
|} tion for a particular model, have been led to become followers in a | 


| path, where nature, had they obeyed her dictates, bad qualified them 
| to take the lead; but in all vigorous and well organised minds, appli- 
cation, judiciously directed, has always, and will ever, produce an op- 
| posite effect, and impart fresh impulse to the creative powers 
|} Sach certainly was the case with Weber 
production of the Freyschiitz as the great landmark of his fame—tbhe 
brightest spot in his existence; and when we take a retrospect of his 
previous career of patient, laborious industry, it would appear as if, 
| till then, he had been proceeding, step by step, to the lofty eminence 
/to which it raised him’ He had never previously undertaken a work 
of equal magnitude. 
la much lighter and less elaborate fabric ; but, besides these, his detach- 
| ed pieces, consisting, as they chiefly did, of masses, symphonies, can- 
tatas, concertos, and sonatas for stringed and wind instruments, were 
of a nature to render him well versed in every species of style, and 
intimately acquainted with the uses and capabilities of the different 
instruments. By these means, in conjunction with the experience he 
had acquired in dramatic as well as musical effect, he was enabled, 
when the occasion at last presented itself, to develope his great talents 
in the fulness of their maturity, by producing an opera equally remark- 
able for the beautiful, expressive, and novel character of its melody, 
and the ingenious and scientific nature of its instrumentation. If we 
were to assign areason why we think this opera should place its author 
only a little lower than Mozart, it would be the inimitable manner in 
| which the charms and expression of the vocal departmeet ere height- 
| ened and enforced by the happiest and most skilful choice and distribu- 
tion of all the means and resources which the powers of harmony 
could call into operation. These are the chiaro oscuro, the colouring. 
| the filling uy of the picture; and unless they are effected by thé hand 
of a finished artist, the production is by so much the less perfect; no- 
thing, therefore, can be more clear than that wherever any imperfec- 
tion exists.in the sinfonial parts, it must proportionably detract from 
the excellence of the whole. The operatic scores of Paisiello anc 
Cimarosa, exquisite as are their melodies, are but meagre and mnsatis- 
factory in comparison with those of Mozart, or Beethoven in his Fide- 
lio, of Weber, nay, even of Mayer, Paer, Weigl, and Winter 
* We are now treading up yn debateable ground; we have passed 





e 
th 
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The husband | the confines of the question which has so long div ided the Italian and 


the German school. But we nannot regard as a matter of doubt, or as 








—~>— - any thing short of a violent national prejudice, the opinion of those 
MUSICAL CHARACTER OF WEBER. dogmatists, who, for upwards of twenty years after his death, would 
_ " " } ‘ } a - f s ard Ln even .f tee 
‘he following review of Weber's character as a cor yposer, and the  Genya hearing to the chef s-d aurre of Mozart. ard w! ven yet turn 
comparison entered into between him and Rossini. and between the | ° deaf ear to many of his happ effusion li the m appropriate, 
Geewan and Italian schools in general, appears to us so just, that, not- the most varied, and the most effective ac paniments are not to be 
withsianding its length, we are much gratified in the permission to | ° illed in to the aid of the song, and if these are not to be adjusted 
" : Se : : 
tr er it lo onr pages h that d f ll. delicacy. and judcment. wl reat svm 


io characterise sach a man as Weber is not an easy task, though 
re chance ef impartiality than amidst 


‘When | 


We may now approach it with m 
the excitement and regret which followed bis early death 


Scieave self destroys her favourite son, and a creat and good man 


drops suddeniv into the grave from the very earnestness of his pursuit 


afier immoriaiity ; dies too—far from his home and friend 
“where other voices speak, 3 


ana 


@0 mised up aud blended with our ju 


other sights surround.’ our 





gment, that we are at first in 


—in aland|s 


feelings are 


phonist alone possesses---or if, when thus accomplised, we 





When encaged to writea ig for Miss Stephens, the words from 
| Lalla Rookh, he considered it necessary to read the whole poem, and 


t | render himself master, not only of the meaning of the lines he was to 
tto music, considered by themselves, but of their meaning as illus- 
¥ 





trated by their own situation in, and connection with, the general sto: 
I to paper 


he committed a note 


| the body ot sound which adinits of being tolerated. 
| is the art of entorcing and setting off, to the 


We may consider the | 


His antecedent operatic productions had been of | 
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May 7, 
€ cantilena—ay un 
et our orchestra be 
one ot Broadwood’. 
tormers, will produce all 
Accompanimen: 


a ereatest advan 
elfect of the principal part, and as such, both in the compouiete’ the 
'OR and 


in the eeeererns e, it has always been regarded as perhaps the . 
arduous and delicate branch of the art. Now, if the object mo 
German school could show, that its most illustrions wher ee to the 
in the ¢ xecution of this part of their tesk—that helreouem vad lailed 
instead of being subservient, had actually predominated ro 
of the vocal eifect, we should not for a moment hesitate ¢ age 
with them. But we have never observed this to be the e; z “amen 
when they happened to be ill performed—a circumstance had oe 
Italians had trequent experience on the first introduction a - 
inusic into Haly, and which, we have no doubt, had its is ng s 
riveting this prejudice. sabuence j 
"That the human voice is the most delicious of all instrument 
vill be hardy enough to deny, nor will any one be surprise rape 
that, where it exists in perfection, it will be cultivated in rt os 
to instruments of an artificial kind. We need not. thenefem - és r , 
that the Italians, gifted by nature with the richest vocal organi amend 
should luxuriate in the delights of melody, in preference to oa 
species of musical gratification—that they should prefer nt . 
their Pachierottis, their Marchesis, and their Davids 
mentalists in the world—and that their composers, giving way t 
public penchant, should, like so many jackalls, exert all their siete “ 
supply them with the necessary wherewithal to enalde them to dis lay 
their powers, and that, so far trom rendering permanent, they y er, 
do al! in their power to sink a branch of the art which might rival a 
occasionally hold divisum imperium along with them. Thus it is. the: 
in this country melody has expended itself into a rank and excessiy: 
luxuriance. The Germans again seem to have steered a middle course 
As nature has not been quite so bountiful to them with respect 
voice, they have not been seduced to cultivate one branch of the art 
to the exclusion of the other. With them, accordingly, melody ree 
harmony have grown up like twin sisters, reciprocally to sympathiz. 
with and support each other. It it in this relation, we think, they a 
pear most graceful. M.elody, as the elder of the two, may be entitle 
to a certain degree of deference ; but we are always sorry when we 
observe any coldness or reserve existing between them; and her: in 
we apprehend, the great error of the partizans of the opposite opinior 
lies—they consider them as strangers to each other, and discouras: 
that mutual affection which is constantly prompting the one to eli; 
to the other. m 
“ The point at issue here seems to us to be so very clearly in faye, 
of the German school, that it is quite unnecessary to extend the are) 
ment farther. Our only reason for entering on it at all, is, that We 
ber’s proudest distinction scemsin great measure to hinge upon it. | 
this particular, however, we are happy to think that he bas one power 
ful and more than sufficient guarantee—his fate is linked with that of 
Mozart: and those who are of opinion (and there are few who ar 
not), that Don Gioranni and the Zauberfléte are the best models ot 
| operatic composition, will not be slow to admit that Der Freysch 
and Oberon follow closely after them. The reputation of that artist j 
built upon a rock, who, to the inspiration of the purest melody, | 1 
peradded all the means and resources of the most accomplished sym 
phonist If, however, these qualities are, as we suspect, the veritable 


stamina to ensure length of fame, what are we to savy to the eartis 


warrantable encroachment upon its prerogative-—~| 
at once dismissed—a few chords struck upon 
grand piano-fortes, or at most a septet of per 


listen 
to all the instry 


works of the greatest living composers? Are we to conclude tha 
| his delicious arias are doomed to premature oblivion? The magic « 
| genius, we trust, will avert that fate; but that the superstruc 


would have promised a longer term of endurance if it had been bn 
| of less flimsy materials, the author of the Siege of Corinth and of IV 
Tell, we dare say, would be the first to avow. Fxcept that his 
companiments are more massive, that there is more reduplification ¢ 
| parts, and the work is less minute and trarail/é, Rossini seems now t 
| have fairly gone over to the German faction, end never regards | 
; operas as complete until he has given the last finishing touch tv 
| orchestral arrangements; and the result has been that his latter wor! 
| 


have raised him in the estimation of connoisseurs. But they are not 
received with half the enthusiasm and delight whieh ushered in bis 
earlier operas. ‘The days are gone, when, in all the fire and buoyanes 
of youth, he was wont to transport his hearers into exstacy with su 
strains as‘ Di tanti palpiti’ and ‘ Amor, possente nome.’ Some may 
think that such scintillations of genius are only to be struck out int) 
morning of life; but of this we are by no means certain. If we ad 
| vert, for instance, to the compositions of Haydn, we shall find that the 
flowing and graceful melody of his latter works is as instinct wit 
beauty and life as any which he produced in the evrly part of his c: 
Rossini is yet in the vigour of life, and if his works do n 





reer. 
| sparkle now as they once did, it can only be because the vein whic! 
| he has so long excavated, and the ore of which he has expanded unti 
| it is reduced to the highest possible state of tenuity, is at last exhausted 
| Had he adopted the same course which Weber followed—had be, ir 
| styad of squandering, in the very wantonness of extravagance, the 
vich patrimony which nature liad given him, replenished his store 
and refreshed his invention by study and thought, his success might 


| 


| not have been so electrifying, but it would have been more lasting 
| at the present moment, instead of finding his resources abated, the) 
| would, perhaps have been inexhaustible; instead of being facile prin- 
| teps of his own style, leavivg so many tracts uncultivated, he mig 
| have been the successful rival of almost every great master in his own 
| department; finally, instead of being merely great in his generation 
which we fear he is, with posterity, we venture to say, he would be 
| still greater. 
| “If Weber struck out a new path any where, it was in modulat: 
| and in this respect he is eminently distinguished above the imitat » 
of Mozart and Rosini, who are content to pursue the even tenor 0! 
their way, availing themselves of the identical route which they ! 
travelled with so much greater advantage, and who have const quel 
| done nothing to extend the boundaries of their art. The mel gy of 
| We ber is characterized by a total freedom from all restraint It 
bold, striking and diversified; so much so, indeed, that he bas som 
| times been accused of having wandered too far from the be aten track 
| For ourselves, we think that this is the very quality which trey 
around his music the inspiring freshness which constitutes its grea ‘ 
|charm. Weber, no doubt felt, that, in this age of imitatic n, we were 
| wearied to death with the monotony of the many, and thatit was 
| lutely necessary that our jaded appetites should be regaled with s% 
thing a little more piquant and recherché. If we look back a few ) 
lin the annals of music, we behold the art of melody regulated en! 
bv the dictates of theorists, who laid down its laws ez cothed r¢ 
pointed the course in which it was torun. But the genius of Hay 
arose, and taught musicians the great truth, that melody knew * 
bounds but those which natnre had set up, and that the true er 
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of accuracy was to be found not in its corre spondence with. certs 
factitious systems, but in its effects upon the ear: t! it music if : 
instead of being, as of old,a prisoner of the schools aiong w ne 
metic and geometry, belonged entirely to the re gions of soune 
it merely consisted, as he quaintly expressed it, of the stuc) 
prehension of ‘ what was good, what was better. w hat was bad. + 
> | old moulds of the contra-puntists were now broken, nd the ¢ 
gra lually wore ont Cor iposers hencefi rth wre te im yaar jes <7 
| antiquated fashions and prejudices, and the improvements w)! 
place in the art were like those which ensued on the intro 
ithe modern style of gardening. The parallel and rectané 
| the interminable avenues, and the formal rows of clipped he ; . ; 
lished; and in lier of them the face of nature was decker 1 ‘ ebe 
ertless and picturesque array. With reg rd to the melo wees 
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i i in the most captivating and beautiiul va- knowledge the gall - - gs 
may be said to be laid outint i g € gallentry of the foe who fought to achieve an indepen- | the part of itish legi , : . 
—_ po one time resembling a rich and luxuriant garden, at another & dence. The pictures of Col. ‘Trumbull a - tad a the British legislature. We now subjoin the toasts al 

un wilderness,—now opening to us, in Oberon, glimpses of fay 4 5 | . Trumbull conduct the spectator from | !uded to. 

vw — “urrounding us with the associations of the east,—now sud- > rst important engagement at Bunker's Hill, in 1775, to the sur- Sir Walter Scott.—An illustrious example of the use of literary pro 
- i? ~ ‘ tet rer > . = . . “ . . > " 2 a 

an jenly recalling us to the darker sources of northern superstition, and | i‘ r of Cornwallis, in 1781, and are, we doubt not, faithful records a. a ee with what had made mankind his dines 

we Wonders wild of Arabesque combin’d of the events they commemorate. These productions are intended plete the ake of weeke right Law. —The only link required to com- 

the With Gothic imagery of darker shade. to display the prominent circumstance of each engagement. In the procity between nations. 

al T+? : . , bi ’ : : ; ? — 

~ Like Salvator, he gloried in delineating the wild and savage aspects of | battle of Bunker s Hill the moment is chosen when the entrenchment | We to-day conclude the Martyr Philosopher, from the Diary of « 
th natare, and of wandering, like Beethoven, in her sullen and more was carried, and thus an opportunity is afforded of introducing the | Physician. We observe that Messrs. J. & J. Harper hav blished 
a “4 sloomy recesses. The romantic turn of his mind, inspired by bis | British Generals, Howe and Clinton, advancing, as well as the Ame in a neat volume, the whol a oe = ee 
> * arly studies, rendered the wild legend of the Freyschutz perhaps the | ican Jeaders, General Put 4 : > =e cote , whole of these beautiful stories, forming No 
- most suitable subject on which he could have employed his talents. |, — s, al Pu nam an others, in retiring: the death of | - I. of their Family Library. 

ane In depicting, or rather in aggravating the horrors of the w oli’s glen, | Venera arren and the devotion of his former friend Colonel Small, | The same publishers have also just re-printed “ The Lives of the most 
ee ' with its fearful omens, and ail its unearthly sights and sounds, in paint.) @ British officer, who attempts to save him from the bayonets of the eminent British Painters and Sculptors, by Allan Cunningham,” in 
a the ing the grief and despair of his hero and the gloomy, demoniacal | grenadiers, occupies the fore ground; the good feeling that prompted three volumes. They compose Nos. X\ Il. XVII. and XIX. ot 
art coitit of the lost and abandoned Caspar, he found full scope tor hie | the introduction of this trait of : . . : Harpers’ Family Library. We have already made extracts from this 
e peculiar talent. Were we to compare him with any of our romance) |) eae oS rey will be estimated as it de- | highly interesting and valuable work, and intend to do so to a still 
akg ‘riters we would say that he possessed, though mingled with and con-) serves, while to the picture it adds a shade of romance by which its | greater extent hereafter. ' 

not trolled by a finer taste and far greater discretion, acongeniality of soul | merits are doubled. 

- * ‘ fp: . " : . i 2 a , . - 4 Ze 

fad with Monk Lewis, or Mrs. Radcliffe ; and rich as the dramatic litera In the action of Quebec, where Montgomery fell, the scene is limi- We witnessed on Thursday night the 29th repetition of the beautiful 
ence wre of his country is in tales of superstition and diablerie, we think it) i.4 and almost confined to the ti ee : : opera of Cinderella. Nothing can more strongly mark the excellen f 
nde: is to be regretted that he did not, at least, furnish us with another ro- a ’ + : nod o the time and situation of the death of that | the piece than the still unabated desire to see and admire it Mr De 
ation mantic opera trom that prolific source.” ae ; the recollection of the hazardous and as the event proved Luce, the leader of the orchestra, takes his benefit to-night To the 
the i ATER EO a | luckless expedition, imparts » ; , » win : . | talents and exertions of this ge . » t ' 

oth Exchange at New York on London 60 days 94 per cent. ccauieed P I great interest to the picture, which is sa tas Gran es ated * & otleman the pablic are much indebted, 
en te ———— ~ pirited and true to nature. The capture of the Hessian forces at }good music. The 7 coat ste ast Oe Se eee 
we ne ee ——— NS | Ten “regpetees : , sic. ne Tempest is to be gx , he oaneek 

ot od oe oe HN Aw . BF f iC )* f renton, in 1776, has afforded the Colonel a fine opportunity of | of course playing the delightful part 1 Ariel. Se CaN, Pe. Hast 
) : > a | o>. & | et sine aateat e : n ¢ pa “e . Ages i ‘ 0 ie 

rts Sate i Q Pe ~- the p traits of many of the heroes of the American war; \ oe a ne theatre, under the management of Mr. Hamblin, is 
splay aC oat Geena’ Mi ateiet en Sn : 4 1is picture, in fact, is rather an episode » battle ” .| tolerably well attended, Apart from the atten a 
na NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1531. | ho meannsees \ episode to the battle, than a record of | rontleman, we know no one y eebrvciggaapee Lag tiga F Loooy 
al ai Soa bs tole ba ® As tthe see ft engagement, and is meant to display the benevolent character ot sonal we Nei herst M nr ere hom or who las more pe: 

, OL aan 8 " 5 sh50 3 4 - * P entiieSeney . . - i ‘li-wishers than ir The ry i lad . 
. tt We are without additional intelligence from Europe, but the great | Washington in the brightest colours, towards a wounded enemy, in | tacles; and many are in the const oe a uy f oe pe, © or ope 

» th : | — 5 é ¢ | ’ Une ourse of representntio 
mol scents there developing themselves attract our deep and ardent | person of the commander of the Hessians, Colonel Rahl; the jare well and liberally got up. The remarkable ond tbeiltie + 
4 ae s : 7 : : j 4 - arnat iri g story ot 
ourse sttention. grouping on both sides of the piece is excellent, while the fore-ground ithe Demon Ship, sometime since published in the Albion, which ws 
oct t . P . | te . : : : . . are sure fe rr r : . 
+ Europe presents at this moment the most extraordinary problem | “ alone occupied by the General and his staff. The companion to this | tine d for thi Nd * pen , 7 ete et toate elie 
art ; : We! vey ‘ » wee | tized for this house. ¢ e of the | . » Gaal ; 
yond ae ore witnessed—all nations are arming, yet all are proclaiming peace. | piece is the battle of Princeton, where General Mercer fell, aud is {life of Gibbs, the pir oo Te , 7 boone g and te oe ike nts in the 
Py a ‘ : . . . ae . e — 58 . ’ , ’ se t ; muted, were appe » si 
athize jathe midst of the most gigantic military preparations the Potentates | Principally descriptive of that event: we cannot extend so warm a drema ea ae 
oh, {the continent and their Ministers are pouring into our ears the praise to this picture as to others, although many of its points are in S nad hate ete Theatre, for we have now three houses 
a : . » -aent . R = pers { Cc t on | . 
“ = thing accents of peace and general benevolence. Such a paradox good keeping, but there is a want of unity about it, contrasted to the Mhe oo = een late ly ope - d with considerable eclat. Mr. BI 
ss . 3 ° " » ¢ . ; as P silage manager, ai »> believe . : , : 
ercin -inadmissible, nor will the maxim of “in peace prepare for war,” ex- harmony of arrangement in the former composition. The two pic- | the company ger, and we believe our old friend Mr. 'Theyer j 
pinior iricate us from its intricacies. With the settled purpose of striking a| tUTeS, the surrender of Burgoyne and Cornwallis, admit but of little ' DINNER To MR. MAURY 
a blow when it can be advantageously dealt, is probably the desien of | display, and are chiefly valuable from the portraits they contain; the . From the Daily Advertiser . 
in vnost of them. Each is therefore unwilling to be the agressor, yet aj] | atlitudes are, however, easy and unaffected, and there is that requisite |, oe two hundred of our most respectable citizens assembled, ye 
P a j r og: ‘rday aflernoc hee 7 . 
ivi eem courting and ready to return with interest the first hostile | degree of stillness about them corresponding with the nature of their tom hy a . ; ity Hotel, to do hovourto the venerable M 
< seen i alten oe : . o ‘a ee ; ‘" ‘ y, late Consul a Averpoo! The dinuw , ‘ 
a wt. The array is undoubtedly between liberalism and the old order subjects. The same may be said of “the Declaration of Indepen- ) hings was in his usual style of . lowas = ri i. ah pared " Mr. Jer 
if t ¢ . = Ron . ' = ° s > ~ » » - . ° > " P ¢ a ts “o sur ie t y 
. s of things—France leads the former while the latter is sustained bv the | denee, and the resignation of General Washington ;” both affording | sided, assisted hy P. Hone, Esq., Vice President jour the Mayor pn 
i ‘yr . o re _ 7 _ ° , . . . ° = ¥ 7) > . ’ . 4 
power yorthern powers. ‘The diplomacy of the advocates of these great and proofs of the artist’s skill in depicting character, and yielding pleasing P oe aoe North, Col, Trumbull, Hon. G. C. Ve rplanck, ¢ 
i i s P . Ww ote c . . © Ss 5 & » ni a le ‘ ‘ de ’ 
that of rival principles resemble the tactics of two hostile vessels, skilfully memorials of the earliest statesmen of America. Throughout the | C a M De ns se om, Chauncy, Mr. Gallatin, the Britis 
ho ar : , : . Ps ’ a . . ; ° 3 s 0 » heV. Dr. anowrigh -esid ’ mr 
_- contending for the weather guage, or seeking the opportunity of pour- whole of these pieces in which Washington is introduced, we are ena The following are auden tb, yencident Hesquere, Den T. Genes 
dels « : . cele : , » fe RS es : ’ ig = ae 5 , tbo numerous tonsts: 
usch og in the first broad-side. Austria would appear to have committed bled to recognize him at a glance; we see, in fact, the same individual 7. Success to the town of Livery I, and it t ade with New Yor! 
Yse i fonda? nail ‘ 9 ° ; 7 pe 4 . + ‘ “ rps, s $ trace ith New ) 
artist ic yy 2 aultin marching her legions into Bologna, thus passing the bounds under different circumstances, and we thank Colonel Trambull for ---May our rivalry often cunsist in doing honour to an object of oonel 
f » fe : . . ° a2 : > I * venerati ‘ P 
has f her legitimate jurisdiction, and contravening the declared system of these frequent and graphie sketches of the man who now occupies so | “The Br 0 Pog . 

— : . : ; : ; e British Consra ad sse he C — , 

d ym veutrality ot France. Austria must retrace her steps, or Franee must | COMSpicuous a place in modern history | address. ] nes addressed the Company in a short but elega 
pritalle i ‘2 . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ » tas : fi ; . 

en R icrifice her policy. On this single point then, it would seem, hangs In addition. to the American Ilistorical productions, the collection 1. Europe-- lay her present convulsior n end th 

: s ‘ , g : x “ ; Sy 7 : ‘ ‘ mms 800 end m _o 4 

tha im the question of peace or war, on the side of Italy. contains a number of other pictures, the subjects taken from Sacred = rr Retioual Liberty > ony 
gicot Belgium has erected herself into a sort of national independence, and Profane History, portraits, and landscapes; of them we are babar “1 he “ 7 apna owners and commanders of the packet 
rt r | Bt eee et ee : Pen Nvew ork an Engin 

¥ : j electing a Regent, who discharges for the present the necessary gre atly inclined to preter too large pieces of “the woman taken ia By Oapt Rogers.—The cn. * 1 : 

pu ] . . A ot he ' . rt 5 ate On ; ey ! : é a Bers. I . ! s 0 Averpoo!, Ww 4 e 

Wi junctions of sovere ignty. The question of peace or war there hinges adulte ry, and Jesus receiving the little children; both are remarkably j amp. of honouring our distinguished guest _ a? att, Gin oF 
his on the fate of the Duchy of Luxembourg, against which it is said an beautiful, and the mild and affectionate dignity in the countenance of N eke 
ati Pr , Py ( ‘ . . ° > 2 = ‘ . ° aol Se 7 7 cet 
ation wmy of 30,000 German troops is marching, to enforce the decrees of | OU" Saviour, in particular, struck us asa very superior effort of genius em - oy eo Lae petition presented to the House of Cou 
OW + s . . 4 . , . : p 5 vy Sir ” ‘re Tynes , oo - ™ . 
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COL. NAPIER’S PENINSWLAR WAR, THIRD VOL. 
History of the War in the Peninsula. By Lieut.-Col. Napier, C.B. 
Vol Ifl. 8vo. pp. 640. London, 1831. T.and W. Boone. 

If we were called upon to name the department of science which 
in this country has met with the least attention or encouragement, we 
should directly answer, the study of the art of war. It seems to have 
been cautiously avoided by the deep reasoner, the speculative theorist, 
and the l’terary aspirant. Volumes we have, out of number, professing 
to give histories of our great captains, and descriptions of our British 
“feats in broil and battle ;” but it must be acknowledged, looking at 
war as a grand science, that they are, for the most part, of flimsy con- 


struction----oiferings to the imagination, not to the head. 
* * * * “ * 











We have been led to this digression, previously to laying before our 
readers a report of the admirable military work before us, being the 
third volume ot Col. Napier’s History of the Peninsular War; and to 
such as are disposed to think lightly of the military in juxta-position 
with other protessions, recommend its perusal: it will at once satisty 
them by numerous iliustrations of the natural endowments and scienti- 
fic acquiremeats absolutely requisite to those who have any ambition 
to ‘“ shine in arms.” 

The earlier pages of this volume detail the final dispersion of the 
Spanish ariaie;, and the almost entire subjection of Spain; but as the 
thread of the vallant author’s narrative successively unwinds, we open 
upon events oi more powerful interest,---the delete of Portugal by 
Bord Wellington, the retreat of Massena, and, in conclusion, the battle 
of Albuera, tought by Lord Beresford. To the latter we shall confine 
this notice, regretting that we are compelled, by want of space, to 
omit what appears to us one of the most favourable specimens of the 
author's style; its clear, distinct, and perspicuous description of the 
combat of Ocana, so tatal to the Spaniards, who there proved their to- 
tal inefficiency, siagle-handed, to withstand the invader. We, there- 
fore, direct our attention to the eleventh book, which opens with a po- 
litical tirade, expressed in the writer's usually strong language, as- 
cribing to the ministry of the period (1310) the worst of motives, cou- 
pled with glaring ‘gnorance and cowardly timidity. Is the gallant au- 
thor, like a.s great chief, so wholly and exclusively a soldier, as to be 
but an indifferent and shallow politician? or does he suppose that all 


honour and h'gn ambition for the country’s welfare is the property of 


himself and fi: companions in arms? ‘That taults were committed by 
the ministry, saudour will admit; but the sin of ignorance is sufficient 
visitation, witnuat the imputation of dishonourable motives. Their 
aim was the sam» as Lord Wellington’s, and no less difficult was their 
part to acco aplisi: they had obstacles to encounter from a nation 
whose constitutional prejudices against military expeditions were con- 
firmed by repexted disgraces and discomfitures; aud no wonder they 
hesitated betove they threw all into the scale of continental warfare: 
abler men would. perhaps, have done the same. While on this topic, 
we cannot fortear noticing the following extraordinary passage, of 
which sound discretion would, we think, have dictated the omission. 
If the communication to Lord Wellington were private, its revival is 
scarcely justifiable ; if public, in common justice te the nameless 
writer, the whole letter ought to have been published. The arrow 
thus shot, is ikely to fix in more than one breast. 

“This spirit of faction was, however, not confined to one side; 
there was a ininisterial person at this time, who, in his dread of the op- 
position, wrote to Lord Wellington, complaining of his inaction, and 
calling upon himto do something that would excite a public sensation: 
any thing, provided L/ood was spilt. A calm but severe rebuke, and the 
cessation of all ‘riendly intercourse with the writer, discovered the 
General’s abhorrence of this detestable policy.” 


ALBUERA. 

Our present illustration will be the battle of Albuera; and the se- 
Were strictares to which it gives rise on the conduct and capacity of 
Lord Beresiord, almost lead us, in the spirit of charity, to wish that 
time had run a ionger course, before history, with pen severe, had re- 
corded these events. Afler sucn exposures (if, as they appear to be, 
justified by facts). no future confidence in a commander can be expect- 
ed from either officers or men. 

“ During the night, Blake and Cole arrived with above sixteen thou- 
¢and men; but so defective was the occupation of the ground, that 
Soult had no change to make in his plans from this circustance ; and, 
a little before aine o’clock in the morning, Godinot’s division issued 
from the woods in one heavy column of attack, preceded by ten guns. 
He was flanked by the light cavalry, and followed by Werle’s division 
of reserve, and, making straight towards the bridge, commenced a 
sharp cannonade, attempting to force the passage; at the same time, 
Briché, with two regiments of hussars, drew further down the river to 
observe Colonel Otway's horse. The allies’ guns on the rising ground 
above the village answered the fire of the French, and ploughed 
through their columns, which were crowding without judgment towards 
the bridge, although the stream was passable above and below. But 
Beresford observing that Werlé’s division did not follow open 2 was 
600n convinced that the principal effort would be on the right,and there- 
fore sent Blake orders to form a part of the first and all the second line 
of the Spanish army, on the broad part of the hills, at right angles to 
their actual front. Then drawing the Portuguese infantry of the left 
wing to the centre, he sent one brigade down to support Alten, and di- 
tected General Hamilton to hold the remainder in columns of batta- 
Tions, ready to move to any part ofthe field. The thirteenth dragoons 
were posted near the edge of the river, above the bridge, and, mean- 
while, the second division marched to support Blake. The horse-ar- 
tillery, the heavy dragoons, ard the fourth division, also took ground 
¢€o the right, and were posted; the cavalry and guns on a small plain 
Dehind the Aroya, and the fourth division in an oblique line, about 
half-musket-shot behind them. This done, Beresford galloped to 
Blake, for that General had refused to change his front, and, with great 
heat, told Col. Nardinge, the bearer of the order, that the real attack 
was at the village and bridge. Beresford had sent again to entreat that 
he would obey; but this message was as fruitless as the former, and, 
when the marshal arrived, nothing had been done. The enemy’s co- 
lamns were, however, now beginning to appear on the right, and 
Blake, yielding to this evidence, proceeded to make the evolution, yet 
with such pedantic slowness, that Beresford, impatient of his folly, 
took the direction in person. Great was the confusion and the delay 
thus occasioned; and ere the troops could be putin order, the French 
were amongst them FPorscarcely had Godinot engaged Alten’s bri- 
gade, when Werlé, leaving only a battalion of grenadiers and some 
squadrons to watch the thirteenth dragoons and to connect the attacks, 
countermarched with the remainder of his division, and rapidly gained 
the rear of the fifth corps, as it was mounting the hills on the right of 
the allies. At the same time the mass of light cavalry suddeniy quit- 
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Sue Alston. 


fusion above, desired to form in order of battle previous to mounting 
the ascent; but Stewart, whose boiling courage overlaid his judgment, 
led up without any delay in column of companies, and attempted to 
open out his line in succession as the battalions arrived at the summit. 
Being under a destractive fire, the foremost charged to gain room, but 
a heavy rain prevented any object from being distinctly seen, and tour 
regiments of hussars and lancers, which had passed the right flank in 
the obscurity, came galloping in upon the rear of the line at the instant 
of its development, and slew or took two-thirds of the brigade. One 
battaiion only (the thirty-first) being still in column, escaped the storm, 
and inaintained its ground; while the French horsemen, riding violent- 
ly over every thing else, penetrated to all parts. In the tumult, a lan- 
cer fell upon Beresford; but the marshal, a man of great strength, put- 
ting his spear aside, cast him trom his saddle ; and a shiit of wind blow- 
ing aside the mist and s.noke, the mischief was perceived from the 
plains by General Lumley, who sent out four squadrons upon the 
lancers, and cut many of them off. During the first unbappy effort of 
the second division, so great was the contusion, that the Spanish line 
continued to fire without cessation, although the British were before 
them; whereupon Beresford, finding his exhortations to advance fruit- 
less, seized an ensign, and bore him and his colours, by main torce, to 
the front; yet the troops would not follow, and the man went back 
again on being released. In this crisis, the weather, which had ruined 
Colborne’s brigade, alsu prevented Soult from seeing the whole extent 
of the field of battle, and he still kept his heavy columns together. 
His cavalry, indeed, began to hem in that of the allies; but the fire of 
the horse-artillery enabled Lumley, covered as he was by the bed of 
the Aroya, and supported by the fourth division, to check them on the 
plain, while Colborne still maintained the heights with the thirty-first 
regiment: the British artillery, under Major Dickson, was likewise 
coming fast into action; and William Stuart, who had escaped the 
charge of the lancers, was again mounting the hill with General 
Houghton’s brigade, which he brought on with the same vehemence, 
but, instructed by his previous mistortune, in a juster order of battle. 
The weather now cleared, and a dreadful fire poured into the thickest 
of the French columns, convinced Soult that the day was yet to be 
won. Houghton’s regiments soon got tooting on the summit, Dickson 
placed the artillery ia line, the remaining brigade of the second divi- 
sion came up on the left, and two Spanish corpsat last «.oved forward. 
The enemy’s infantry then recoiled, yet, soon recovering, renewed 
the fight with greater violence than beiore; the cannon on both sides 
discharged showers of grape at half range, and the peals of musketry 
were incessant, and often within pistol shot; but the close 1ormation 
of the French embarrassed their battle, and the British line would not 
yield them one inch of ground, nor a moment of time to open their 
ranks. Their fighting was, however, fierce and dangerous. Stewart 
was twice hurt; Col. Duckworth, of the forty-eighth, was slain; and 
the gallant Houghton, who hadreceived many wounds without shrink- 
ing, tell, and died in the act of cheering his men. Still the struggle 
continued with unabated fury. Col. Inglis, twenty-two other officers, 
and more than four hundred men, out of five hun ired and seventy 
that had mounted the hill, fell in the fitty-seventh alone; and the other 
regiments were scarcely better off, not one-third were standing in any. 
Ammunition failed, and, as the English fire slackened, the enemy 
established a column in advance upon the right flank; the play of 
Dickson’s artillery checked them a moment; but again the Polish lan- 
cers charging, captured six guns. And, inthis desperate crisis, Beres- 
ford, who had already withdrawn the thirteenth dragoons from the 
banks of the river, and brought Hamilton’s Portuguese into a situation 
to cover a retrograde movement, wavered; destruction stared him in 
the face, his personal resources were exhausted and the unhappy 
thought of a retreat rose in his agitated mind. Yet no order to that 
etfect was given; and it was urged by some about him that the day 
might still be redeemed with the fourth division. While he hesitated, 

Col. Hardinge boldly ordered General Cole to advance; and then 
riding to Col. Abercrombie, who commanded the remaining brigade of 
the second division, directed him also to push forward into the fight. 
The die being cast, Beresford acquiesced, and this terrible battle was 
continued. ‘The fourth division had only two brigades in the field; 
the one Portuguese, under General Harvey,—the other, commanded 
by Sir W. Myers, and composed of the seventh and twenty-third Bri- 
tish regiments, was called the fusileer brigade. ‘General Cole directed 
the Portuguese to move between Lumley’s dragoons and the hill, 
where they were immediately charged by some of the French horse- 
men, but beat them off with great loss: meanwhile he led the fusileers 
in person up the height. At this time, six guns were in the enemy's 
possession; the whole of Werlé’s reserves were coming forward to 
reinforce the front column of the French; and the remnant of Hough- 
ton’s brigade could no longer maintain its ground: the field was heap- 
ed with carcases, the lancers were riding furiously about the captured 
artillery on the upper part of the hill, and on the lower slopes a Spa- 
nish and English regiment, in mutual error, were exchanging volleys: 
behind all, General Hamilton’s Portuguese, in withdrawing from the 
heights above the bridge, appeared to be in retreat. The conduct ofa 
few brave men soon changed this state of affairs. Colonel Robert 
Arbuthnot, pushing between the double fire of the mistaken troops, 
arrested that mischief; while Cole, with the fusileers, flanked by a 
battalion of the Lusitanian legion under Colonel Hawkshawe, mount- 
ed the hill, dispersed the lancers, recovered the captured guns, and ap- 

peared on the right of Houghton’s brigade, exactly as Abercrombie 

passed it on the left. Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of 
the smoke, and rapidly separating itself from the confused and broken 

multitude, startled the enemy’s heavy masses, which were increasing 
and pressing onwards asto an assured victory: they wavered, hesi- 

tated, and then vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to 

enlarge their front; while a fearful discharge of grape from al] their 

artillery whistled through the British ranks. Myers was killed; Cole 

and the three Colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, fell wound- 

ed; and the fusileer battalions, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and 

staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly and sternly recovering, they 

closed on their terrible enemies; and then was seen with what a 

strength and majesty the British soldier fights. In vain did Soult, by 

voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the hardiest 

veterans, extricating themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice 

their lives to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair field ; in 

vain did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely striving, fire indiscriminate- 

ly upon friend and foe; while the horsemen, hovering on the flank, 

threatened to charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop that 

astonishing infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no 

nervous enthusiasm, weakened the stability of their order; their flash- 

ing eyes were bent on the dark columns in their front; their measured 

tread shook the ground; their dreadful volleys swept away the head of 

every formation; their deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant 





ted Godinot’s column, and, crossing the river Albuera above the | cries that broke from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as, foot by 


bridge, ascended the left bank ata gallop, and, sweeping round the 
rear of the fifth corps, jointed Latour Maubourg, who was already in 
face of Lumley’s squadrons. 
Beresford’s position nearly desperate. 


| 


foot, and with a horrid carnage, it was driven by the incessant vigour 
of the attack to the farthest edge of the hill. In vain did the French 


Thus half an hour had sufficed to render | Teserves, joining with the struggling multitude, endeavour to sustain 
Two-thirds of the French were the fight; their efforts only increased the irremediable confusion, and 


in a compact order of battle, on a line perpendicular to his right, and | the mighty mass giving way like a loosened cliff, went headlong down 


his army, disordered and composed of different nations, was still in the 
dificult act of chaning itsfront. It was in vain that he endeavoured 


' 
| 


the ascent. The rain flowed after in streams discoloured with blood: 
and fifteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand un- 


to form the Spanish line sufficiently in advance to give room for the | conquered British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill!” 


second divisiont» support it: the French guns opened, their infantry 


{ 
| 


Our task for the present draws to a close; and, after the expressions 


threw outa heavy musketry, and their cavalry, outflanking the front, | of our cordial thanks to the author for the able execution of his under- 
and charging here and there, put the Spaniards in disorder at all} taking, we divest ourselves of our characters as critics. and, as Fnglish- 
points: in a short time the latter gave way, and Soult, thinking the | men, express our national pride, our triumphant satisfaction, at finding 


whole army was viel ling, pushed forward his columns, while his re- 
serves also mounted the hill, and General Ruty placed all the batteries 
in position. 
at the foot of the he 
fermed the head of the second division. 


| 


| neous jealousy, that the defence of Portugal, and the discomfiture of 
At this critical moment General William Stewart arrived | her invaders, was not decided by a cast of ‘ 


' 


written proofs, beyond the reach of foreign hatred, or contempora- 


fortune’s faithless dies’ 


cht with Colonel Colbourne’s brigade, which | but was solely due to the sagacious designs and skil!ful combinations 
The Colonel, seeing the con-' of our General and countryman, Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 


May 7%, 
IMPORTANCE OF PIPERS. 


From Logan's “‘ Scottish Gael,or Celtic manners of the Highlanders.” 

The piper, who was hereditary, held au important place in the es- 
tablishment of achief. He had lands for his support, and was of supe- 
rior rank to the other members of the “tail,” had u gilli, or servant, who 
carried his pipes, and was esteemed, as his protession entitled him, to 
the appellation of a gentleman. He accompanied the chief wherever 
he went, and with the harper had a right to appear in all public meet- 
ings. He promenaded in tront of the castie while the laird was dress- 
ing, at an early hour in the morning, and enlivened the meals either in 
the same way, or at the end of the hall. 

Astriking proof of the respect paid to this class, resembling the ve- 
neration in which the bards were held, occurred on the defeat of the 
Mac Leods at Inverary, in Aberdeenshire, by the rebels in 1745. Mac 
Rimmon, the chief’s piper, and master of the celebrated college, was 
aiter a stout resistance, made prisoner. Next morning none of the pi- 
pers in the victorious army played through the town, as usual, and being 
asked the reason of this extraordinary conduct, they answered, that 
while Mac Rimmon wasin captivity their instruments would not sound ; 
and it was only upon the release of the respected prisoner that the mu. 
sicians returned tu their duty. 

Being held in some estimation, it was to be expected that they should 
become aware of their own importance, and be tenacious of their ho- 
nour and privileges. Many instances might be recorded of their nice 
feeling upon this point. 

The captain of one of the companies of the black Watch bad re- 
ceived orders to add adrum to his bag-pipe, which last could not be 
dispensed with, as the Highlanders could not be made to march 
without it. The drummer was accordingly procured, between whom 
and the original musician a bitter contest arose about the post of honor. 
The contention at last grew extremely warm, and came to the ears of 
the captain, who called the parties betore him to adjust the difference 
and decided the matter in favour of the drummer, notwithstanding the 
warm remonstrances and forcible reasoning of the piper.“ The devil, 
sir!’ says he, “ and shall a little rascal that beats upon a sheepskin take 
the right hand of me, who am a musician?” 

Perhaps this is the first instance of a drummer being placed in a 
Highland regiment; formerly they had none, and, although they were 
used in 1745, the pipers outnumbered beyond comparison, tor, wherever 
they found one that could perform on this instrument, they compelled 
him to follow them, and Prince Charles is said to have been enter- 
tained by 32, who marched before his tent during meals. Some of the 
unfortunate pipers who were taken on the suppression of the rebellion, 
thought they could effectually plead that, being only pipers, they had 
not carried arms against his Majesty, but it was decided that their pipe 
was an instrument of war. MacDonald, the famous Irish piper, lived 
in great style, keeping servants, horses, &c. In the *‘ Recollections’’ 
of O'Keefe, the following anecdote is given :—* One day that Land a 
very large party dined with Mr. Thomas Grant, at Cork, MacDonald 
was sent for, to play for the company during dinner. A table and chair 
were placed for him on the landing outside the room, a botile of claret 
and glass on the table, and a servant waiting behind the chair designed 
for him, the door being left wide open. He made his appearance, took 
a rapid survey of the preparation for him, filled his glass, stepped to the 
dancing-room door, looked full into the room, said ‘“* Mr. Grant, your 
health, and company!” drank it off, threw half-a-crown on his little 
table, saying to the servant, “there, my lad, is two shillings for my bot- 
tle of wine, and sixpence for yourself.” He ran out of the house, 
mounted his hunter, and gallopped off, followed by his groom. This 
was a remarkable case ; all pipers, though comfortable enough, had not 
quite so much of the good things of this life. 


H AIR restorative, and preservative vegetable Cerate. a remedy for baldness and 
the falling off of the hair For the last eight years this valuable discovery 
has gained the highest reputation, ana has been used by more than 20,000 people, 
and given the greatest satisfaction. The fullest dependavce may be placed in the 
efficacy and power of the Vegetable Cerate, not only in restoring aud preventing 
the falling off of the hair, butin producing the greatest lustre and jiveliness of it 
imaginable; the verity of which has been proved by many years experience. It 
tends to resuscitate and excite the energies of the capillary vessels which constitute 
those organs that secrete the matter forming the hair; those like many other orgauy 
of the animal body which have been in a state of dormancy or disense, may be re- 
stored tu their healthy action, »ad perform all those functions assigned them by na- 
ure. In many instances, that disagreeable disease among children, the scald head 
has been effectually cured by the Cerate. Persons embarking on long voyages or 
going to warm climates, will find it to their advantageto take the Cerate with them 
as all hot climates ure so injurious to baldness. To guard against impositions the 
Cerate is now put up in glass bottles, with the words “ Vegetable Cerate and Hair 
Restorative,” longitudinally blown in the glass. There are certificates left with 
the different agents, which are sufficient to convince any persons who will cal! and 
read them, of the salutary effect this valuable article has on the production and 
growth of hair. The public are cautioned against a spurious imitation of the Ce- 
rate, and in order to prevent imposition, the sale of it will be confined in this city 
to the following drug stores—James H. Hart, corner of Broadway and Chamber-st. 
Rushton and Aspinwall, 81 William-st. ; Patrick Dickie, 413 Broadway ; John B. 
Dodd, Franklin House, 193 Broadway; Place and Souillard, No.2 Park; Marshals 
C. Slocum, corner of Broadway and Duane-st.; Benjamin G. Jansen, 1894 Hudson- 
st.; Dr. Churcn, 188 Bowery; and at the corner of Wiiliam and Beekman streets, 
‘gent forthe proprietor. None are genuine except purchased from the above rlaces. 
Price $1 75 per bottle, $15 per doz. Dr. William Burgoine has been agent thesé 

eight years in Charleston, S. C. and continues as such. (March 19. 


7“ distant friends and patrons—On the 16th June vexta splendid State Lottery 
will be drawn in this city—prizes of $60,000, $50,000, §40,000,30,000, 20,000; 
¥,000, and many others—one of the most brilliant schemes ever offered in the Unj_ 
dl States—tickets will be $20 each. N.B. My West India patrons will have time 
so write for the above.—All orders in this or any other State Lottery must be ad- 
dressed to 8.J.SYLVESTER, New York, Licensed Lottery Vender. 


NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





—— 
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Ships Masters _ Daysof sailing from , Daysof sailing from 
| New York. Laverpeet 

No.1.New York, ‘Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.l,/Feb. 16, Junel6 ,@ct. J4 
4.York, | Burdsell, “ 8, «6B, f 8) 48 OG, 88 Og, 88 Og 
3.Manghestor, |Sketehly | ++ 16, « 16, « 18,\Mor. 1,July 1,Nov. 3 
2 Bhe field, |Hackstaff, | ‘© O24, 4, 4) te Bu 8, “ 8 
1. Caledonia, |Rogers, (Feb. 1,June 1,Oct. 1,| * 16, ** 16. * 18 
4.Geo. Canning, |Allyn, “8, Ue OB, OBL) 8 4, 88 4, 88 04 
3. Hibernia, |Maxwell, ** 16, * 16, ** 16,;April1,Aug. 1,Dec. 4 
2. John Jay, |Holdrege,) ‘* 24, ** 24, * 94) * @ «© B «& g 
1. Canada, |Graham, \Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,) ** 16, “ 16, * 19 
4.Napoleon, | Smith, ; * 8, * @, © By} * O24, 8 O4, 6 O4 
3. Florida, ‘Tinkham | ‘* 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16,|May 1,Sep. I,Jan. 9% 
2.Birmingham, |MHarris, | *¢ 24, ** 24, ** 24) ** 8 ** 8 * B 
1. Pacific, |Crocker- |Aprill,Aug.1,Doc.1,| ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 18 
4.Silus Richards, Holdrege.| ‘+ 8, ‘* 8, ** §& | ** 24, ** 24, * 4 
3. Britannia, Marshall “© 16, ** 16, ** 16,|) June 1,Oct. 1,Feb ¢ 

2.3ilvanusJonkins'! Allen, 6¢ 24, ** 24, * O4,' ** 8B, ** @, 4 


Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpool thirty guineas: from Liverpool. thirty-fire 
guineas:including beds bedding wine ablnenreced evans dentriatien. 
Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d.Line, Wm. and 
JanesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns. Fish & Crary 

No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents.F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street. No 
2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam|. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4 
Packet Line, Ownrs,Fish, Grinnell & + o 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters | Days of — from\| Days Seren 
| New York. Havre. 
1, Junel. Oct. || Mar.20,July 20,Nov.29 





Ships. 





Otd Line—Havre, E.L.Keen, | Feb 


No.2.Chas.Carroll |Clark, } “ 10, ** 10, © LI/Ap’l. 1,Ang. 1, Dec. i 
1.Chariemagne, |Robinson Re 20 «++ 80, * Q) "10 #710 10 
ld Line—HeurilV. |J.B. Pell, |March!. July 1, Nov. 1 "20 «6° 20) 0” 20 
2. Erie |J. Funk, ** 10, ** 10, * 10/May 1 Sept.1 Jan. | 
1.Edw .Quesnel.|Hawkins, | ** 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 "710 "19 ** 40 


1, Aug.1, Dec 1 790 0~=~C«U"* 20 Ci”? 20 
} & $0, * 10, ** 10\June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 4 
1. Sully, (W.W.Pell/ « 20, ** 20, 20) "10 7°10 7 10 
Old Line—De Rham, |Depoyster,|May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1} "720 "'20 "20 
2.Edw.Bonaffe. |Hathaway | * 16, ** 10. ‘* 10) July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 3 
1. Formosa, Orne, hw 99, © 90, 20) 710 "10 "18 
Passageinthe Cabin to orfrom Havre, one hundred nd forty dollars, inclu 
ding beds bedding, wine .andstores of every descriptien 
Old Line. —Owners ©. Bolton Fox & Livingston,MilesR.Burke 63 Washing 
tou «treet, New York. Crassous & Bovd. Brokers. Agen'sat Havre.Larve & 
Palmer. Nos. lt and 2. first and Second lines.—Agents,Crassous & Boyd, corner 
of Wall and Pearl streets,New York.—Azgent-at Havre 1 E. Quesnel. Pains 
—2, Bonnie, Soisgerard& Co. All these packets take a mailbag locked fro 
the Post Office. 


Oldline—Francois Ist}W.Skiddy |Ap’l 
2.France, FE. Funk, 
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